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————— ee 
AN OFFERING. 
There is no flower in all the land, 
Not e’en an April blossom, 
To shut within your snowy hand, 
Or fold upon your bosom. 
No wind-flower gleaming in the shade, 
No violet ’neath the hedges, 
No columbine its path hath laid 
Across the wintry ledges. 
All, all is bare of bud and bloom, 
Yet in the forest mazes 
Some little brightness for the gloom 
Looks out of shady places ;— 
Soft, verdant vines that hide and seek 
And ever go a-straying,— 
Green moss that lays its tearful cheek 
Where beauty is decaying,— 
I'll gather them from glade and glen, 
The brightest and the rarest, 
And bind them into wreaths again, 
And you shall have the fairest. 
And every leaf and climbing vine 
Shall bear some tender token 
Of the fadeless love forever thine, 
And the troth by death unbroken. 
IpA WuIPPLz BENHAM. 
New Lonpon, Dec. 29, 1871. 


THE THREE SHIPS. 


Over the waters, clear and dark, 
Flew, like a startled bird, our bark. 


All the day long with steady sweep 
Sea-gulls followed us over the deep. 


Weird and strange were the silent shores, 
Rich with their wealth of buried ores; 


Mighty the forests, old and gray, 
With the secrets locked in their hearts away; 


Semblance of castle and arch and shrine 
Towered aloft in the clear sunshine; 


And we watched for the warder, stern and 
grim, 

And the priest with ;his chanted prayer and 
hymn. 


Over that wonderful northern sea, 
As one who sails in a dream, sailed we, 


Till, when the young moon soared on high, 
Nothing was round us but sea and sky. 


Far in the east the pale moon swung— 
A crescent dim in the azure hung; 


But the sun lay low in the glowing west, 
With bars of purple across his breast. 


The skies were aflame with the sunset glow, 
The billows were all aflame below; 


The far horizon seemed the gate 
To some mystic world’s enchanted state ; 


And all the air was a luminous mist, 
Crimson and amber and amethyst. 
Then silently into that fiery sea— 
Into the heart of the mystery— 


Three ships went sailing, one by one, 
The fairest visions under the eun. 


Like the flame in the heart of a ruby set 
Were the sails that flew from each mast of jet; 


While darkly against the burning sky 
Streamer and pennant floated high. 


Steadily, silently, on they pressed 
Into the glowing, reddening west; 


Until, on the far horizon’s fold, 
They slowly passed through its gate of gold. 


You think, perhaps, they were nothing more 
Than schooners laden with common ore? 


Where Care clasped hands with grimy Toil, 
And the decks were stained with earthly moil ? 


Oh, beautiful ships, who sailed that night 
Into the west from our yearning sight, 


Full well I know that the freight ye bore 
Was laden not for an earthly shore! 


To some far realm ye were sailing on, 
Where all we have lost shall yet be won: 


Ye were bearing thither a world of dreams, 
Bright as that sunset’s golden gleams; 


And hopes whose tremulous, rosy flush 
Grew fairer still in the twilight hush: 


Ye were bearing hence to that mystic sphere 
Thoughts no mortal may utter here— 


Songs that on earth may not be sung— 
Words too holy for human tongue— 


The golden deeds that we would have done— 
The fadeless wreaths that we would have won! 


And hence it was that our souls with you 
Traversed the measureless waste of blue, 


Till you passed under the sunset gate, 
And to us a voice said, softly, “Wait!” 


BATTLEDOOR AND SHUTTLECOCK. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson pronounced it essen- 
tial to a great man’s fame that he should be 
attacked as well as defended. “Fame,” he 
said, “is a shuttlecock, that needs to be kept 
up at both ends.’ And this is not true of per- 
sonal reputation only, but of the prestige and 
final success of any great reform. The first 
thing to do is to bring it fairly before the pub- 
lic; to join issue; to get the case into court. 
Now it takes two to make a quarrel, even a 
legal one; and to bring a case into court im- 
plies a defendant as well as a plaintiff. 

Those who have never been trained in the 
advocacy of popular reforms can never un- 
derstand that reformers are honestly pleased 
at a certain amount of honest opposition. 
How much good-natured condolence we are 
now receiving, for instance, over the petition 
of sundry well-meaning ladies of Connecticut 
against suffrage. If we say the plain truth, 
that we are glad of such petitions, and ex- 
pect good from them, our kindly advisers 
shake their heads, and evidently think that 
we are only trying to put a good face on a bad 
bargain, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s Moses 
with his gross of green spectacles. 

But surely any one can see how much good 
such open Opposition doesus, First, these peti- 
tioners advertise our movement, and call the 
attention of many to its importance for good or 
for evil. Then, they allude to our special ar- 
guments, and among many misstatements 
give currency to much of our truth. Their 
way of handling these arguments, too, shows 
us which of them are most efficacious, and 
we watch them, as in war a general watches 
the batteries of an enemy, to see where his 
shot tells. They lead us to inspect our own 
ordnance, too, to lay aside any which is worth- 
less; to cease firing from any batteries which 
fall short. We need, in any contest, to know 
as much as possible of the enemy’s strength 
and weakness,—or of our own. 

We all watch with eager interest, also, the 
effect of this contest on our opponents them- 
selves. So far as they go, they are doing just 
what we are urging. Weclaim for women the 
right to speak and act for themselves, and 
that is just what these petitioners are doing. 
We have always said to them,if you do not 
speak in favor of Woman Suffrage, you ought to 
speak against it. Ifyou do not sign our peti- 
tions for it, petition the other way. In either 
case you are petitioning, and it is only about 
thirty-five years since John Quincy Adams 
(not the present gentleman of that name) had 
to vindicate for Massachusetts women, not only 
the right of petitioning Congress against slav- 
ery, but the right to petition at all. In main- 
taining that right we have now the powerful 


‘aid of Senator Buckingham and his constitu- 


ents. 

We hold, not without plenty of practical 
illustrations to cite, that for a woman to speak 
in public against Woman Suffrage is the first 
step towards speaking for it; that she who be- 
gins by signing a petition in the negative will 
be much more likely to end by a signature in 


man sees her own name on a bit of paper,— 
Jane Smith,—with the full and deliberate in- 
tent that her modest autograph shall be read 
and quoted in the Capitol at Washington, that 
moment she has begun to act politically. It 
is as if in Turkey, she had for once unveiled 
her face in order to deliver more distinctly 
her solemn appeal in favor of veils. The act 
is stronger than the theory. Thenceforth she 
is, in attitude and consciousness, a “strong- 
minded female’’; and having once grown used 
to military service, she is liable at any mo- 
ment to turn her guns on our side. 

Then again, if it happens that there are 
many people who are resolute and combative 
toward all opponents, who are yet easily de- 
tached and repelled by the follies of their own 
friends, we expect such persons to be convert- 
ed to us by our opponents. Here is a woman 
who is invulnerable against the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, but try her with the True Woman, 
if haply a copy of that small and unobtrusive 
antagonist can be discovered. Dr. Bushnell 
has made converts for us, as well as Stuart 
Mill. There are women who will go away 
unmoved from Lucy Stone, but whom an hour 
of Rev. Mr. Fulton will secure to our cause 
forever. Where the stock in trade of our 
opponents consists so largely of personal as- 
saults and of undisguised contempt for wo- 
men, the more we have of their opposition 
the better. 

And, in fine, all our strategy is based on the 
belief that we are urging the truth, and that 
the truth will prevail. Nothing is perilous 
but stagnation, and to fear discussion is to 
distrust our own cause. And there is a high- 
er view than this; for of course we only wish 
for Woman Suffrage on condition that its 
principle be true and right, and if Senator 
Buckingham and his fair friends can prove to 
us that we have been mistaken, it will certain- 
ly save some of us a great deal of trouble, and 
the sooner they accomplish their benevolent 
work the better. T. W. H. 





- LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


Cricaao, Dec., 1871. 

DEAR JoURNAL:—Two months since the 
great fire in Chicago, the fire by whose light it 
would seem the judgment books had been 
opened, so plainly has character been revealed, 
so nakedly have human beings stood before 
their fellows as good or bad. I have listened 
to the recital of the personal experience of more 
than half a hundred people on that dreadful 
9th of October, and each has told me of deeds 
of charity and real heroism that, make one proud 
of one’s humanity; and of acts of selfishness 
that must make their perpetrators wish mem- 
ory could be destroyed, and of fierce, savage 
brutality the thought of which even now makes 
one shudder. Said a good Swedenborgian to 
me, “The hells were very near us during those 
few days.” 

’Tis said the compensations of calamity are 
made apparent after long intervals of time. 
Certainly to this generation no one thing, not 
all things combined, can make amends for a 
destruction unparalleled inthe history of the 
world. People ata distance find compensation 
for our calamity in the spirit of beneficence 
evoked in so many lands, in the wonderful 
shower of gifts we have received, and one di- 
vine goes so far as to say “we could not afford 
to have done without the Chicago fire.” A 
disinterestedness comparable only to that of the 
late Artemus, who was willing to sacrifice all 
his wife’s relatives. Now we in Chicago could 
very well have afforded to do without the fire, 
to keep the noble institutions of our beautiful 
city, for beautiful it was and growing in loveli- 
ness year by year, to have gone on with our 
work, public and private, paying honestly there- 
for instead of feeding our people the bitter 
bread of charity, for bitter it must be, however 
kind the hand that gives. 

The spirit of this people is something mar- 
vellous. It is rare to hear any one allude to 
money losses ; if personal regrets are expressed, 
they are for some cherished household god, and 
all are at work bringing order out of chaos as 
cheerfully as if they had not lost fortunes,—the 
women ministering to neighbors a little poorer 
than themselves, the men putting aside the 
leisure habits to which lives of active usefulness 
had entitled them, and plunging into business 
with the ardor of twenty. 

Where all suffer,—for this fire with demonia- 
cal ingenuity contrived to strike every one at 
some point,—it is hard to tell what class most 
deserves sympathy. To my own heart, as ap- 
parently to that of Mr. Stewart, if we may 
judge by his princely gift, come nearest “the 
women who supported themselves before the 
fire,”’ and of these, the teachers. Those in the 
public schools will soon be provided for; the 
school-houses must be, rebuilt, the city must 


the affirmative, than if she had never put her T provide for the education of her children ; but 





name to a petition at all; and the same with 
all other demonstrations. Themomenta wo- 





in the case of private teachers no such necessi- 
ty exists, and they have not only lost the fruits 





of their labors, but the means by which they 
lived,—their pupils are scattered to the four 
winds, 

The experience of one of the most success- 
ful will illustrate what I mean. This one, as 
the result of seven yearsof hard work, saw her- 
self the 8th of October the occupant of a hand- 
some house with a class of fifty girls, four teach- 
ers in her employ, and all the appointments of 
a first-rate school. Not believing danger im- 
minent, but having two young ladies with her 
confided to her care by parents absent from the 
city, she dared take no risks, and unable to get 
a vehicle of any sort, left her house with such 
things as she could carry in her hands. She 
took refuge with a friend at some distance, and 
while breaking her fast was arranging to rent 
a vacant house in that block should her own 
burn, when she found the fire had reached the 
rear of the very house she was in. Another 
flight and another, with the flames leaping from 
block to block behind them, five times that day 
she sought rest; at last she reached the limits 
of the city, hospitable doors were thrown open 
toher. ‘Can I stay? for I will not stop again 
till I can stay to rest.” ‘‘Stay and rest.” “A 
week?” “Aslong as you please.” She washed 
the grime from her face, and lay down to seek 
the coveted rest. 

At midnight a cry came, as startling to them 
in their fancied security as to Samson—“The 
Philistines be upon thee”—and out into the 
glare more horrible than darkness they fled. 
“Then,” said she, “I despaired and but for those 
girls that I knewI must restore to their moth- 
ers I should have lain down and let the flames 
take me.” 

Without a book, without a memento of the 
years of rest in Europe and the years of work 
here, without afull change of wearing apparel, 
she ‘‘began the world again.” 

Homes have been offered her; she has been 
begged torest at least this winter. “No, I must 
work now as never before; if I stop to think I 
shall go mad.”’ A little room in the West Di- 
vision, a class of three in the one house left 
standing in the North, a German lesson or two 
in the South—such is the beginning of one of 
our most accomplished women. The last time 
she came in for the place always waiting for 
her she had been five miles for the one lesson 
and the one dollar. “ButI need the dollar.’ 

To the General Relief such persons cannot go 
even by their friends, and the special funds, 
divided among so many, only supply the most 
pressing needs, for in what is left of our city 
there is unfortunately more than one similarly 
situated. 

Those who taught only music, drawing and 
the languages are of course in sorry plight, for 
these are luxuries burned-out people think they 
must do without, as usual economizing in the 
wrong direction. 

An Italian whom I left two years ago with 
daily lessons enough to support herself and 
continue the education of her son, I found with 
her son, who receives for his work in a shop 
the enormous sum of four dollars a week, in 
one room, with one mattress, and no phiow 
but the shawl she wore during the day. Im- 
mediate wants wert soon supplied, but the sew- 
ing machine! for by that she expected to live, 
“lessons, you know, being out of the question.” 
Yes, too well I knew it, but I said within my- 
self, if the women who are to wear the embroi- 
dered dresses, which it seems are the fashion 
in spite of the fire, would but think plain gowns 
in good taste and pay the difference for lessons ! 

Most of the gifts we receive come shackled 
with conditions, Thus the sewing-machines 
are “for worthy seamstresses who lost theirs 
in the fire.” As if all must furnish proofs of 
saintliness before being permitted to earn their 
bread. My little Italian was not even a seam- 
stress; she had lived by her brains, which are 
at adiscount here now. Luckily the Reverend 
to whom are consigned the coveted machines 
has that muscle which often proves such a 
troublesome possession, and “took the respon- 
sibility” of following his own kind instincts 
rather than the letter of his instructions. 

The good things given by pitying ones flow 
to our destitute through many channels out- 
side the General Relief, and I only wish these 
were multiplied, for it lessens the burdens of 
the sadly over-worked managers of the Aid So- 
ciety, and saves the time required for the prop- 
er making out of the tediously long papers that 
must be approved before the issuing of an or- 
der for anything. Trying to persons who 
have little strength and less patience, but nec- 
essary, doubtless, to prevent the greed of those 
that already have means of support, and enable 
the society to carry its heavy burden through 
the winter, that threatens to be as pitiless for 
us as the last was for the wretches in beleaguer- 
ed Paris. The wind never is tempered to the 
shorn lamb, but blows as keenly as if the shiv- 
erer had not lost his fleece. 

But why go on with a recital of the woes 
that have taken away all the joy of life for us? 
Another day I will try to tell you of some of 





the means women are taking to lighten these 
burdens, for we have learned that even the 
coarse work, still imperative, cannot be well 
done unless elevated by something finer and 
more spiritual. 

A new helper we have, one we feared lost to 
us by the fire—Dr. Mary Safford. Asbrave as 
she is skilled, she has pitched her tent in the 
desolate city, and is gathering about her those 
that will love her as well if not abl to appre- 
ciate her so fully as the friends she left in Ger- 
many. For the first time we have a woman 
doctor who has had all the advantages of in- 
struction and hospital practice men enjoy. 

The right hand of fellowship has been cor- 
dially extended to her by all of her own school, 
and some of the Professors of the Old School 
College have expressed a wish she should vis- 
it their classes, “‘bht they could not answer for 
the deportment of their pupils.” Fortunately 
she need not risk rudeness, as she can have lit- 
tle to learn from lectures addressed to such 
persons. Yours, KATE N. Doaeerr, 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Four ladies are studying in the Bussey In- 
stitution of Harvard University. 


Miss Pheebe Couzins, of St. Louis, has been 
admitted to practice as a lawyer. 


The late Mrs. Jacob Whiting of South Hing- 
ham, mother of the late Joseph J. Whiting of 
Boston, left a bequest of $3000 to Tufts Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. H. L. Simonds, of Morton, Wis., made 
and sold from the milk of four cows 1024 
pounds of butter, from January 1 to Novem- 
ber 24, 187. 

Women have been admitted as members of 
the parish by the Unitarian society at Spring- 
field and also as members of the First Unitari- 
an Parish in Hingham. 


“Rhoda,” the new serial story, the opening 
chapter of which appears in Merry’s Museum, 
for January, was written by a niece of a well- 
known New England poet. 


Miss Margaret A. Maconnish was the first 
in the prize list of students who attended Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s recent course of instruction in 
biology for teachers of science. 


A Vermont lady has a girls’ school in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, which v as opened on the 1st of 
September last, exclusively for girls, and it 
numbers seventeen pupils now. 

It is rumored that Miss Nilsson wili appear 
no fhore on the European stage, but will mar- 
ry and retire into private life as soon as her en- 
gagement in this country is over, 


The Miss E. A. Taylor who is writing a sto- 
ry for Macmillan’s Magazine, called “Between 
the Hills,’’ is a daughter of Sir Henry Taylor, 
the author of “Philip van Artevelde,’’ the 
“Statesman,”’ etc. 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames is to write the 
memoirs of Alice and Phebe Cary. The let- 
ters and papers left by the two sisters will be 
intrusted to Mrs. Ames, who was one of their 
most intimate friends. 


Mrs. H. 8. Baird, of Green Bay, Wis., has 
been recommended by Gov. Fairchild to re- 
ceive and superintend the distribution of gifts: 
for the relief of. the women and children who- 
were reduced to destitution by the great fires 
of the Northwest. 


Miss Betsey Williams, who died the other 
day, in her 82d year, cherished the memory of 
her great ancestor, and in her willleaves a farm 
to the city of Providence, with a proviso that a 
monument be erected to Roger Williams, which 
shall cost not less than $500. 


The Queen of Holland, who interested her- 
self warmly in the literary people of London, 
while visiting there some time ago, made much 
of the artists of Rome more recently, bestowing 
the greater part of her attention on the stu- 
dios, and especially noticing Mr. Buchanan 
Read. 

Mrs. Caroline L. Barnard, fortherly of this 
city, but now a resident of Lynn, has provided 
at am expense of $300 a pump and a stone 
drinking-fountain, at the junction of Main and 
Summer streets. The fountain is exceedingly 
large, and is especially intended for the use of 
animals. 


Miss Bertha Gerolt, the baron’s daughter, is 
not yet located. She did not accompany her 
father to a German convent, as reported, but 
stayed in Washington as a postulant, with some 
present prospect that she will get tired of con- 
vent life, and resign before her season of pro- 
bation is over. 

Over 800 sewing machines have been fur- 
nished to the sewing women of Chicago by the 
Relicf Society. They are valued at $60 each, 
but are furnished by the manufacturers for $36. 
Of this amount the Relief Society donates 
and the recipient obligates herself to pay the 
other $16 within one year. 
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In a recent number of the JouRNAL is an 

article headed “Self-supporting Wives,” which 
puts the whole subject in a nutshell, and in 
order that it might be kept before the public, 
I would wish for more of the same. On no 
‘phase of the woman question is there more 
misunderstanding than on this. A large ma- 
jority of persons are dreading the advent of 
“certain female monsters, who are to upturn 
‘and control existing usages. For this reason, 
‘those who wield pen and pencil are busy with 
sarcasm and caricature, hoping thereby to 
strangle these unnatural excrescences—how 
successfully time will show. 

A day or two since I received a letter from 
a young mother, evidently disgusted with some 
newspaper ‘extravagance, in which she in- 
quires,“What could I do with a harassing busi- 

-ness like4my husband’s? Can I do better 
than to nurse my baby, and ‘train up my chil- 
dren in the way they should go’? It comes to 
this, that women must not have family ties.” 
1 replied, ‘‘No; you cannot do betier than to 
‘train your children in the way they should go, 
and if you do that, you will do more than 
most mothers of my acquaintance, It is not 
for mothers, already overburdened with care 
and labor, but for multitu@es of women who 
are not and never will be mothers, and for 
those whose children are no longer a care» 
who have leisure and ability to devote to some 
useful employment, and for a host of young 
girls who might be usefully trained, that we 
wish the avenues of business to be open to 
women as well as men. It is not that they 

_shall be compelled to choose an out-of-door oc- 
cupation, but tha! they shall have the liberty 
to pursue at y avocation they may choose, with- 

out sacrificing their claim to a true womanly 
natire. Many women have done this, with 
great honor to their sex, and hosts are passing 
on tostill further advancement in this direc-, 
tion.” 

As to the matter of voting, many mothers 

- have told me that they haVe read volumes 
with their infants at their breasts. Why not 

- read on those subjects which will qualify them 
for an enlightened vote for tifir country’s 
good, and teach them how best to influence 
their sons and daughters to become wise and 
virtuous citizens ? y 

There never was a reform when there were 
not some persons engaged in it, ready to scat- 
ter “arrows, firebrands and death,” to further 

‘ their own ungodly ends. Christianity has 

" not escaped the same trial. So.we may be- 
lieve that the whole subject of woman’s ad- 

- vanctement will go on, in spite of the wounds 


of its professed friends, as well as of its enemies, 
J. H. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

The world of. workers may be divided into 
two classes,—those who work to earn money, 
, and those who work to turn money into com- 
forts, or that which makes life happy and beau- 
_ tiful. If the man works a day, and receives 
for his labur a compensation in cash, and he 
desires for it a night’s lodging, a breakfast on 
the morrow, and a good dinner—well cooked 
—a supper at eve, and a pleasant, clean parlor 
in which he can spend the evening, with all 
things requisite to make it cheerful and agree- 
able, is it not probable that the woman who 
‘ provides the bed—and keeps it in order—that 
cooks his breakfast, gets his dinner, puts all the 
rooms in agreeable condition, and attends to 
the minutis connected with such work,—I 
repeat, is it not probable that she will have 
worked as many hours in disposing of his 
money for his entire comfort as he in earn- 
ing it? 

Suppose these two persons to be husband 
and wife,—he the “bread-winner,’’ she the 
‘thouse-keeper.’’ Is there any possible reason 
_ to be given why it should be said he supports 

her, if she works as many hours for him as he 

forher? They may have children, and these 
children are the joy and pride of his life. 
Does he or the world about him remember the 
toil and suffering through which every moth- 
er must pass to give him this joy and pride; 
to fill his heart thus full of the sweetest of 
all emotions; is not the care and anxiety that 
every mother that is true to herself must en- 
dure, from the infant hours of each child un- 
til it leaves her guidance and love, equal in 
point of value to a neighborhood or the coun- 
try as his efforts in earning cash ? 

One hundred years ago the 28th day of 
November last, a man and woman married 
—she a delicate, blue-eyed little blonde, 
with such hands and feet as poets and 
novelists love to write about; he a broad- 
shouldered, dark haired and visaged man. 
Twenty years after that wedding day, they 
left the old State of Massachusetts for the 
wilderness of the West, accompanied by eleven 
children, eight sons and three daughters. 
Could any one think for an instant that his 
labor as the earner of money had been any 
more valuable, in any point of view, than hers, 
in giving life to eleven valuable citizens, and 
training them for usefulness? That man died 
while many of the children were young, but 
the delicate widowed mother toiled on until 
all had grown into mavhood and womanhood ; 

e and on and on, while ninety winters blecched 


grandchildren had blessed her for her loving 
and true heart and wise head. 

. Forty years this woman lived without any 
one to legally represent her interests in politi- 
cal or national affairs; lived to see a com- 
munity of two hundred men and women in 
whose veins her own blood was flowing,—not 
one of them a drunkard, not one deaf, dumb 
or blind, not one a cripple, not one a felon, 
not one branded with disgrace or infamy, not 
one male member ever divorced from a wife. 
Did this woman nothing for her country ? 

Yet her country reckoned her with idiots, 
lunatics and felons, in a political point of 
view. Had she asked to exercise the right of 
a voter she would have been told that “Wo- 
man’s sphere was home ;” her duty the darn- 
ing of hose and sewing on shirt-buttons, aud 
that her inferiority to man, mentally and phys- 
ically, was too apparent to be disputed, and 
in proof of the last assertion she would have 
heard some newly-fledged voter saying to his 
fellows: “She never earned or cleared a farm, 
as her husband did; never invented a steam- 
engine, as her son did; never wrote a book, as 
her grandson; never went to Congress, nev- 
er was a judge; never painted a grand picture, 
or compused a splendid piece of music, or chis- 
eled a statue, as her descendants have done. 
Why should she or any other woman be trust- 
ed with the highest and ‘most sacred power of 
a republican government,’ ‘our palladium of 
liberty,’ ‘our talisman of progress,’ ‘our lever 
of prosperity,’ without which every man is a 
slave, with which every man may rule a na- 
tion ?” 

Will men ever learn to estimate woman's 
work at its true value? Will they ever pause, 
’mid their gibes and sneers and disparaging 
comments, to consider that all the workers 
in the world that are human are the children 
of women? If there be a good man in the 
world some woman has helped to make him 
so; ifa bad man he may accuse some one of 
remissness in duty. 

Shall not all men and women, then, unite in 
giving to those whose influence is so universal, 
every power and privilege that can help them 
todo this best and noblest work without a 
murmur ? F. D. GAGE. 


NOT ONLY RIGHTS BUT DUTIES. 


If the right of woman to vote, against 
which a logical argument has never yet been 
made, is as clear as the sunlight, her duty to 
vole is not less so. Indeed, one of the strong- 
est points against the present systems of 
government, our own included, is that they 
deny to woman that most sacred of all rights, 
the right todo her duty. For the republic has 
a claim, every good cause has aclaim upon the 
mother-heart. What would a family be, says 
Theodore Parker, without wife, mother, sister, 
orany womankind? What is our government, 
which is but a family of States, without the 
virtue and the quick moral perceptions of 
woman? A just government must settle the 
great problems ever presenting themselves for 
solution, by the light of reason and conscience. 
It must bring to bear upon them all the reason 
and all the conscience within its reach. 
Equally true is it that there is a reciprocal 
duty on the part of the citizen. He must take 
an interest in his fatherland, and bring to the 
study of social ethics what reason and con- 
science he possesses. This is absolutely nec- 
essary, in order to get anything like a fair 
judgment. Will anybody assert that woman 
is devoid of these characteristics? On the 
contrary, the weakest and most frivolous of 
women will be offended yby such an implica- 
tion. Then let them recognize the solemn 
duty, God imposed, which summons them to 
this service, calls them out from the sense- 
less whirl of fashion, wherein they become 
dolls for fops to play with, to an elevating em- 
ployment and a noble progress. 

Had the wife and mother, who sent hus- 
band, son or brother to the war, no interest, 
no duty in the shaping of the laws which were 
to make that war long or short, and increase 


al 
or diminish their chances for returning home 


alive, the saviours of their country, the eman- 
cipators of arace? Has the fond mother who 
sends her darling boy from the quiet of his 
rural home to tread, with ignorance of their 
besetting temptations, our city streets, has she 
no right, no duty to say whether or not every 
third door shall be a drinking brothel or a 
gambling hell? Has the self-satisfied woman, 
who has all the rights she wants, no duty 
towards her sisters who, on long hours and 
poor pay, are being. slowly but not the less 
surely murdered by physical and moral starva- 
tion? Are women supposed to be brainless, 
that they should have no views on questions 
every day agitating the public mind? Have 
they no sense of duty, that they should hesitate 
to form and declare their convictions on the 
abolition of war, temperance, the rights of la- 
bor, capital punishment, civil service reform, 
and the like? To ask such questions is to 
answer them. These issues are freighted with 
consequences too mighty to be settled by 
man alone. It is woman's right and woman’s 
duty to take part in their discussion and vote 
on them at the polls. Noris this inconsistent 
with good housekeeping. Ask some of our 
civil service reformers, in the language of Par- 
ker, what woman ever kept house so badly as 





her golden locks to white as snow, and sixty 


the United States? 





Tn a healthy body every organ must per- 
form its appropriate part. Precisely so in a 
nation like ours. Monarchy may be a ma 
chine, but democracy is a living organism. If 
the head ceases to think or the heart to beat, 
the life is gone forever. Here, therefore, if our 
institutions are to live, we must celebrate “the 
union of heads and the union of hearts,” the 
scientific with the intuitional, the manly with 
the womanly. The man who thinks so much 
of his counding-room at home that he cannot 
do his duty to his family, and the woman who 
thinks so much of her kitchen that she can- 
not do her duty to the world, must find more 
points in common by talking a little politics 
occasionally across the breakfast-table. They 
will be surprised to see how the love they bear 
each other will grow and be purified, when 
mutually consecrated in loving service of hu- 
man kind. Talk of man’s sphere and wo- 
man’s sphere! A noble manhood and woman- 
hood will know no limitations. For both 

“The eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats.” 

The world constantly summons us from our 
follies and foibles to more thoughtful living 
and doing. America, whose work it is to sub- 
ordinate all considerations of commerce and 
manufactures, of mere money-getting and 
mammon-serving, to the making of men and 
women, the education of all that is best and 
noblest in us, the development of character, 
can be permanently peaceful only as she is 
permanently just and true. What a glorious 
work for us, her children, to mould her institu- 
tions, and shape her laws in accordance with 
the divine plan! In this never-ending agita- 
tion, this sublime revolution of ideas, this 
strife of truth with falsehood, “Hast thou 
chosen, O my sisters, on whose party thou 
shalt stand?’ Has the inspiration of the hour 
reached your hearts and lives? Then open 
them to its influeuces; aye, more than that, go 
forth to meet it as the clear, warm sunlight of 
a new day, a holy-day, indeed, for your coun- 
try and the world. F. A. HINCKLEY. 

THE WOMAN WHO WRITES. 
MARGARET F. BUCHANAN, OF THE CHICAGO 
“post.” 

One of the most successful women of the 
day, in this country or in any other, and one 
who has reached success without ostentation 
or trumpet-blowing, is Margaret F. Buchanan, 
of the Chicago Post. 

She has been upon this journal two years, 
having come here from Detroit, where she had 
relations with the schools and the press; and, 
writing daily with the gentlemen of the Post 
staff, has contributed her equal part of its wit, 
its widely-quoted humor, as well as its forcible 
and accurate views upon every subject in sci- 
ence, art and politics with which it is the prov- 
ince of a modern newspaper to deal. She has 
also done its best musical and dramatic writing, 
and a series of editorial articles on the music of 
the Catholic church, written by her in the Wes- 
tern Catholic, created considerable stir among 
the Roman periodicals and doctors, and evok- 
ed no little acrimonious discussion, most of the 
disputants sustaining her views, but having no 
knowledge of their authorship. 

Miss Buchanan’s relations with the Chicago 
Post began by her contributing editorial mat- 
ter before her sex or age was known. When 
the merit of her work procured the offer of a 
position, she wassent to write up a local street- 
car difficulty ; and her manuscript, when hand- 
ed in, contained not only a full report of the 
questions involved, with a practical solution of 
them, but also a complete history of vehicular 
locomotion from the days of Hector and Troy 
—for she reads Greek and Latin as well as 
French and English—to the first great improve- 
ments at Paris and London in the fourteenth 
century, and the invention of tramways and 
iron rails. Then she was assigned to the “Per- 
sonal’ column of the Post,always noted for its 
humor; then to ‘‘Table Talk” and editorial. 
As to her value in these various departments, 
the managing editor wrote: “I have never 
known aman who could write with equal ease 
upon so singular a range of topics, with infor- 
mation so exact in detail. Theextent and va- 
riety of her knowledge are as striking as her 
views upon all public questions are clear and 
forcible; and by no other faculty is surpassed 
her extraordinary facility of expression, which 
seems to be a natural gift.” To the credit of 
the Post management, be it said, she has al- 
ways received “a man’s” salary, and a hand- 
some one. 

Her journalistic services to Chicago during 
the awful fire period of depression and sorrow 
are especially notable. She found no difticul- 
ty in adapting herselt to the ‘moving’ circum- 
stances of the time, and wrote as brightly and 
cheerily on the floor of a little attic job-room 
or on the end of a reversed baking-powder box 
—as the World correspondent told—as she 
does now in the new and comfortable quarters 
of the Post on Michigan avenue, whence, ifone 
looks up, he may see the back of her hea‘ and 
its rippling brown hair just at the southwest 
window, which gives her face a full view of 
Lake Michigan. Her personal appearance is 
striking, but not handsome. Of medium build 
and good proportions, her carriage is modest and 
meditative; but she impresses one instantly 
with her strong, clear intellect shining through 
a pair of iarge and heavily lashed blue-gray 


eyes, in which humor is constantly dancing. 
Her face in repose is stern and abstracted; in 
conversation, this sternness vanishes, and her 
vivacityand humor make her a delightful com- 
panion. She is quite young, probably twenty- 
three; dresses richly, but not “loud,” and 
spends her evenings chiefly in the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, which is her home. Here 
she receives her friends of both sexes from four 
to seven every day, in an elegant parlor, rich 
with the vertu of conventual Catlolicism. 
Here Christine Nilsson wasa frequent vis- 
itor during her stay in thiscity, and probably no 
lady in Chicago was so often a guest at Nils- 
son’s table as was Miss Buchanan. She avoids 
society, in the common sense of the word, 
finding its intolerant exactions inconsistent 
with her tastes and duttes; but those who have 
the pleasure of meeting her personally are as 
astonished with the brilliance and force of her 
conversation as they are with her singular the- 
ological surroundings, and her declaration, fre- 
| quently repeated, “In this convent I am sur- 
| rounded by a greater number of cultivated, | 
pure and intellectual women than I could pos- | 
sibly findelsewhere. In thisconvent woman’s | 
right to her own soul and body is realized and | 
fulfilled.” 

Miss Buchanan is one of our few successful 
women of whom little thus far has been writ- 
ten. Yet she has more power to-day over pub- | 
lic opinion in the West than any living woman 
except Anna Dickinson. The Chicago Post 
goes into the highroads and by-ways of a half- 
dozen States; wherever it is read, its force and 
eloquence and humor carry conviction; and by 
the testimony of its own editor, this young 
girl is not surpassed in her part of the Post's 
contents by any man associated with its opin- 
ions. Prejudice, doubtless, would declare that 
ifthe authorship of these opinions were known, 
their force would be lessened, and, doubtless, 
prejudice is right. But Miss Buchanan has im- 
plicit faith in ‘‘impersonal journalism,” and will 
doubtless continue to checkmate prejudice by 
writing leaders for more than one prominent 
journal without gratifying her own vanity or 
decreasing the force of the press by the signa- 
ture of her name. When asked recently why 
she did not use her name more, she replied, 
“Of what use? Ido better for truth and right 
without its incumbrance. I am of no conse- 
quence; but the principles which I expound 
are eternal and irresistible.” 

The lesson to be derived from this spectacle 
of a quiet girl’s unostentatious use of a mighty 
power is that the world has been made to feela 
woman’s right to fill any position for which her 
mind and talent fit her; and ifthere were more 
of Miss Buchanan’s stamp, the world would not 
much longer keep from woman every right 
pertaining to mind in this American republic. 
Miss Buchanans pencil-point makes men’s opin- 
ions; every sentence she writes in matters of 
government and law affects the city, the State, 
the national ballot-box. Her acute analysis and 
apt paragraphs have shattered prejudices, pull- 
ed down masked wrong, and set up right- 
Her eloquent invective has anticipated the re- 
sult of every public crisis in Chicago. Men, 
not knowing it, have gone to the ballot-box 
and cast the talisman precisely as she bid 
them. 

And yet this woman, who teaches men how 
to vote, cannot cast a ballot herself! a. J. 

Cuicaa@o, ILL. 








PETITION OF. NINE THOUSAND WOMEN. 


[The petition given below was read by Dr. A. Wood 
to the General Council of the University of Edinburgh 
on Oct. 27th. It was signed by 9127 women of Scot- 
land, all above the age ofsixteen. The signatures com- 
prise names from every class of society, including 
peeresses on the one hand, and women barely able to 
write their names on the other.] 


To the General Council of the University of 
Edinburgh :—Gentlemen :—It being often said 
that women have no desire for the medical ser- 
vices of their own sex and take no interest in 
the struggle for professional education in which 
some women are now engaged, we, the under- 
signed, desire to record our emphatic protest 
against these statements, and to express our 
earnest hope that it may soon be possible for 
those of us who desire it to consult thoroughly 
educated physicians of our own sex. Weven- 
ture further to thank you, and the uriversity 
of which you are members, for the foremost 
part which Edinburgh has already taken in 
providing for the instruction of women in 
medicine, and to eutreat you to carry forward 
your good work, and complete it, by making 
such regulations and arrangements as shall af- 
ford to women the meaus of obtaining a com- 
plete medical education and the usual medical 
degree at the hands of your time-honored uni- 
versity. 





~~ mo && & we 

Lady Medical Students.—lIn spite of the wor- 
ry and anxiety to which the ladies were sub- 
jected immediately before their examination, 
at a time when students most need peace aud 
quiet, they have all passed successfully their 
first professional examination. At a meeting 
of the Senatus of the University on Oct. 30, 
a letter from the Executive Committee for Se- 
curing a Complete Medical Education to Wo- 
men in Edinburgh was preseuted,offering to pay 
all the costof providing extra classes for the la- 
dies. The Senatus, by a majority of fourteen 
to nine, refused to adopt the proposal. 
+ In an article on “Physiology in Schools,” the 
writer says,—‘Doubtiess those who regard this 





will decry it also for women; yet it so happens 
that for them nothing is so truly interesting as 
this science. The examination-papers of 
school-girls of the Ewart Institution, Newton- 
Stewart, contain an amount of information in 
physiology perfectly astonishing. Seldom have 
medical students given better answers. Hence, 
said the Professor, women in all ranks of socie- 
ty should have physiology taught tothem. It 
should be an essential subject in their prima- 
ry, secondary, and higher schools. So strong 
ere my convictions on this subject that I es- 
teem it a special duty to lecture on physiology 
to women, and whenever [ have done so, have 
found them most attentive and interested in 
the subject, possessing indeed a peculiar apti- 
tude for the study, and an instinctive feeling, 
whether as servants or mistresses, wives or 
mothers, that that science contains for them 
more than any other the elements of real and 
useful knowledge.—Scottish-American Jour- 
nal, 


Coos — -—_______._.... 


| JOINT INSTRUCTION OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Much interest now attaches to the system of 
teaching the two sexes together. An attempt 
has been made to introduc@ this into the St. 
Louis schools, and with much success. It is 
well known that this has been the rule rather 
than the exception in schools and academies 
in the rural districts of this country, and it 
seems to be a very generally received opinion 
that much more good than harm accrues from 
this system. An intelligent gentleman went 
80 far as to say to the writer lately, “This sep- 
aration of the boys and girls, especially among 
the poorer classes,is making rakes of the boys 
ard prostitutes ofthe girls.” 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe uses this emphatic lan- 
guage on the subject in “Old Town Folks’’: 
“In a good school the standard of attraction 
is to some extentintellectual. The girl is val- 
ued for something beside her person; her dis- 
position and character are thoroughly tested; 
the powers of her mind go for sometliing, and, 
what is more, she is known in her every-day 
clothes. On the whole, I do not think a bet- 
ter way can be found to bring the two sexes 
together without that false glamor which ob- 
scures their knowledge of each other, than to 
put them side by side in the daily drill ofa 
good literary institution.” 

S. S. Randall, late Superintendent of New 
York public schools, says that in 1859 he made 
an effort to introduce this feature, but with- 
out effect. He now doubts the expediency 
of ingrafting it upon the present organization 
except after the fullest consideration, On 
Sept. 7, 1859, he sent to the Board of Educa- 
tion a communication on this subject, which 
was referred to the Committee on Course of 
Studies and School-books; but as the opinion 
of most of the leading and influential mem- 
bers of the Board was strongly expressed 
against any agitation of the subject, the doc- 
ument was withdrawn and no official action 
on it was taken by the Board. 

At the request of the Superintendent, how- 
ever, and with the codperation of the Trustees, 
the experiment of joint instruction was tried 
in Ward School No. 31, in the Seventh Ward, 
then under the charge of John J. Anderson, 
an able and experienced principal, who, at the 
expiration of the first year, reported it as a 
signal success in all respects, as well in the 
schularship of the pupils of both sexes as in the 
discipline, order, and general culture. The 
system met with general acceptance in the 
Ward, not a complaint was heard, and it was 
continued without objection until after the re- 
tirement of Mr. Anderson. In several of the 
best schools of the Twelfth Ward it was also 
adopted, and still prevails. The tendency of 
the city schools generally is, however, strongly 
in the opposite direction, especially where the 
Catholic element is strongest. In many of the 
schools the boys’ and girls’ departments have 
been reérganized in separate buildings even, 
and, as things now go, there is no chance for 
the development of nature's plan in this re- 
spect. 

It is said that the system would never have 
been adopted in Germany but that the experi- 
ence of so many schools and some colleges, 
such as Oberlin, in this country, seemed to de- 
monstrate its propriety. In teaching parallel 
history classes of the two sexes, a German pro- 
fessor states that he dwells upon the moral fea- 
tures to interest the girls, while the boys took 
naturally to the political aspects, laws, &c. In 
teaching the history of tae eighteenth century 
he selected two chapters to read to the paraliel 
class. One, about manners and morals, did not 
interest the boys, while the girls found it quite 
charming. The other, about constitutions and 
laws, was dull to the girls and interesting to 
the boys. Girls are quite equal to boys in 
belles-lettres and arithmetic, but their reason- 
ing faculties show a weaker average in the 
higher mathematics. |Nonsense! T. w. u.]— 
New York Tribune. 





A gentleman in Pittsburg, Pa., has a well 
of natural gas on his premises. It supplies 
eight fires, and lights all the house and the 
yard besides. Au open fire-place is in one of 
the rvoms, and the fire looks old-fashioned, 
like the log ones of our forefathers. The 
flame is increased or diminished at pleasure 
by simply touching a valve. Nothing is re- 
quired to light itsave the touchof amatch. It 
makes neither smoke nor dirt—a blessed thing 





study too difficult and technical for young men 


for housekeepers. 
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Gorrespondence. 


LEITER FROM WASHINGTON. 
WasnuinaTon, D. C., Dec. 20, 1871. 

Deak JouRNAL:—The good work goes 
bravely on since the Convention, by the hands 
of indefatigable and admirable “lay members.” 
As to the Convention, none name it but to 
praise. Need I except from this poetic state- 
ment, the clumsy prose writers on two or 
three of the “old dispensation’”’ dailies, who 
_ made sorry and inconsequential efforts at wit, 
in earicaturing the attack of a certain omni- 
present and irrepressible Mrs. L. of this city 
upon our valiant “H. B. B.,” and of the cos- 
tume of one of the most charming and accept- 
able of the women orators? Or, those who 
have made themselves champions of impropri- 
ety and of the Jesuistic doctrine, that the end 
justifies the means, in the attempt to harm the 
workers in this department of the general 
movement, by the taunts of “proper’’ and “ex- 
clusives’’? For,in the large estimate, these 
count for very little; especially as these epi- 
thets have served to emphasize the difference 
between the two methods of working in the 
same cause; to deepen the effect of the sober 
and wise earnestness of the Convention, and 
to enlist the more thoroughly the sympathy and 
aid of the thoughtful and excellent people to 
whom this effort was mainly addressed, and 
who have felt hitherto compelled to hold 
themselves aloof from any organized effort. 

It is among these latter that the work goes 
on, by a quiet, natural growth, through parlor 
meetings and personal influence. The good 
lady whose guest I am, and whose you all 
were fur one pleasant half-day, and the ‘‘Mrs. 
Gen.’ whose energy ana masterful command 
of the whole field of argument entitle her toa 
generalship in her own right, report new ad- 
hesions and fresh volunteers, from day to day; 
and declare the very strongholds of this long 
beleaguered city ready to capitulate and throw 
down their arms. If only you had not, incon- 
tinently, folded your tents like the Arabs, and 
as -silently stolen away! If only you could 
have encamped before these vulnerable fortifi- 
cations. determined to fight it out on this line, 
if it took you all winter! “But, the Bazar.” 
Ah, ves! that voracious, unappeasable demon 
of the financial situation, that had its fangs in 
the conscience of each one of you, and held its 
relentless mortgages upon your lives, liberties, 
parsuit of happiness, and of larger gains! 
Tuat it was that made deserters of you all, 
and left the field to other comers,—whose 
miedoing, Heaven forbid, shall lose it all, or 
save it, at the loss of honor! 

So wide-spread is the influence of your 
work here, so genuine the enthusiasm kindled 
by the two days that stretched into the third 
and made the Sunday services more thrilling 
and more sacred for the womanly words spok- 
en at them,—that one meets it everywhere, 
Your correspondent even found herself recog- 
nized by strangers in the street-cars, as a lay 
figure of your august assemblage, and congrat- 
ulated, with weighty and earnest interest, upon 
the unparalleled success of her confreres and 
cen-sceurs. Ah! the good confreres! Re- 
membering their nobly steadfast service 
through the long years of our inexperience and 
incapacity, we must make all amends to them 
for the ungracious criticism that falls from 
even friendly lips in audienceseverywhere. It 
ie the only flaw in the delighted approval that 
I bave heard since your departure. “Mr- 
Higginson, how happy I was to hear him, and 
Mr Hoar, how superb and clear-cut his argu- 
ment was. But—I wanted to hear Mrs, How®, 
Mrs, Livermore, Lucy Stone, and all the wo- 
men all the time!” 

And yet, for all these “alls,” I think this 
dual representation is just the one we need. If 
not for present effect always, for permanent 
success. What we wish to attain is equality. 
not domination; the “communion of labor,’ 
toward which wise Mrs, Jameson labored so 
attentively and efficiently, in Eng!and. 

The work of the Women’s Club has been 
less active of late, and the withdrawal of its 
pioueer President, through the unmanly com 
pulsion of her husband, has created a necessi- 
ty for the partial redrganization of it, which will 
no doubt result in as earnest work through as 
efficient, but more quiet and well-considered 
methods. Among those who have come toits 
protection are two women of the better class 
before their degradation, whose courage and 
faith in entering upon this new career is an 
appeal to their less tempted sisters which must 
not fail to be met. One of these, well-educat 
ed. intelligent and thoughtful, has remarkable 
elocutionary power, and ability as a writer, 
United with refined tastes and womanly pres- 
éuce, which ensure her success as an advocate 
of the cause of her wronged sisters,—whose 
wail, as she says, is in her ears by day and by 
nieht. The lecture burean that will put her 
name upon its list for the next season will be 
sare to pay its expenses with the lecture she is 
prepared to give. if it does so by no other of its 

distinguished speakers ; and if we may judge of 
human nature and human hearts, elsewhere, 
by the effect of her soulful elocution on the 
Washington audience befure which she read 





against intemperance, this woman seems des- 
tined to wield in quickening the public con- 
science toward this nameless kindred vice, by 
magnetic appeal, by indignant, burning re 
buke,—and without raising a blush upon the 
| daintiest cheek, unless it be born of shame for 
| past indifference. The world that welcomes to 
its parlors and its family circle the criminal 
who has blasted the peace and purity of other 
homes, may well hear and help to the utter- 
most, the woman whom -it«has left,in her ig- 
norance and defenselessness, to become his 
easy prey. 

God, and all true men and women, hasten 
to her support! For, unless they who know 
her greatly misjudge, woman and civilization 
will owe much to her before she dies, if only 
we supplement her heroism, in this her hour 
of need and uncertainty, by a courage and hu- 
man sympathy, so easy and.so cheap in us, 

Congress has adjourned without keeping its 
pledges to you. And I might write the sorrow 
and the half-indignation I feel that men who 
profess the utmost earnestness on our behalf 
content themselves with promises, and that 
others yield only to a persistent button-holing 
and worrying into action, which are unworthy 
self-respecting women, and demoralizing to 
both parties. But I will only add that Butler 
in the House, and Trumbull in the Senate, 
crowded in each a bill on our question, during 
the last day’s session ; through what amount of 
personal interest or outside pressure, I am 
unable to say. Let us hope through influences 
the most creditable to them, and the most 
worthy of the cause, 

Boston, and all its choicest and truest, come 
very near to us now, in the multiplied copies of 
your own sunny face, dear JOURNAL, which 
greet us from friendly parlors in this beautiful 
city, whose beauties and possibilities, present 
and prospective, Geo. Wm. Curtis’ artistic eye 
and pen have so truly caught and sketched in 
the January Atlantic. Butimagine the metro- 
politan valuation of the Boston journalistic 
literature which makes your petite and familiar 
Transcript impossible for ‘‘love or money” ; 
and your household Journal, when caught 
by chance astray, after long search, only to be 
captured by adime! Oh! the rarity of home- 
literature to the Bohemian Bostonian! 

Sincerely yours, 
C. M. SEVERANCE. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, Dee. 3, 1871. 

The JouRNAL of Nov. i8th has reached 
me, containing “T. W. H.’s”’ excellent article 
on “Self supporting Wives.” The reading of 
this disposes me to write of the woman ques- 
tion in genera}, rather than of any specially 
English phase of it. But first let me say, for 
the gratification of all, that Mr. John Stuart 
Mill has accepted the presidency of the London 
Woman’s Franchise Committee. He “has prob- 
ably” been drawn into this position as Mr. 
Beech er was into the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, not with 
much expectation that he will perform especial 
service, but to give to a struggling party the 
overwhelming weight of hisname. The discord 
among the workers here, that has resulted in 
his coming forward more prominently than he 
has for the past two years, I prefer not to 
speak of just yet, as it gives promise of being 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

Woman Suffragists are free-traders, and on 
the plainest principles of political economy, on 
the best established principles of political and 
social science, they demand the destruction of 
monopolies, and an open arena for competi- 
tive skill. They demand this in the name of 
humanity,—for the benefit of humanity,—and 
in the name of women, asa right to which 
they are entitled by all the principles on which 
civilization has hitherto advanced. They say, 
witness the oriental castes,— witness European 
absolutism, passing into restricted aristocra- 
cies, and then observe the present portents. 
Follow the line along which progress has 
marched, Do you find anywhere anything ex- 
cept the destruction of monopolies, and the 
proffer of inducements to talent to employ it- 
self in the most effective directions, and the 
removal of restrictions to freedom of choice in 
occupations? If you do find anything else, 
note it, and call yourself a discoverer, for all 
the philosophers who have hitherto treated of 
the causes, principles and growth of civiliza- 
tion have overlooked it. They have found 
the advance measured exactly by the degree 
in which industry secures its right and natural 
rewards, together with the removal of the re- 
strictions to free choice of occupation attend- 
ant upon extended education and equality of 
material conditions. They have never found 
a place where it seemed well for even the 
wise to dictate to the ignorant what line of in 
dustry they should pursue. An axiom in 
mathematics is scarcely better established than 
the principle, that the occupation of an indi- 
vidual should depend upon his tastes and his 
capacities. By capacities is meant his inher- 
ent possibilities taken in connection with his 
external relations, his inherited, acquired, or 
assumed obligations. Concerning his tastes he 
must be almost the sole judge, and concerning 
his capacities ho must. on the average be far 
the best judge. 

In view of these things, what is it that.the 
woman movement wants and expects? To 





Stoddard’s poem, “On the Town,’ the power 
that Gough has wielded on the platform, 


begin with, women claim to be a class more 








distinct from men than tanners are from shoe- 
makers, or than iron-manufacturers are from 
machinists. There is at the same time a con- 
flict and mutual dependence of interests. It 
is impossible to divide humanity into any other 
two classes, where either of these elements is 
so large as in the presentcase. That they are 
absolutely necessary complementa! powers, is 
a fact that will always hold in some sort of 
abeyance the antagonistic forces. In the close 
partnership of husband and wife, as either 
party assumes less than half the privileges, 
more than half falls to the other party, or, as 
either usurps more than half, less than half is 
lett for the other. Now from your notions of 
human nature in the abstract, or from your 
knowledge of it in the concrete, do you find it 
the disposition of individuals to share privi- 
leges evenly, or is it their bias to assume or 
usurp all they can get without loss of repute 
or esteem? They assume the answer to this 
question, and ask how it ia that different class- 
es of men, or different individuals, protect 
themselves against these unjust usurpations 
or selfish encroachments upon rights? Are 
tanners and iron-manufacturers excluded from 
legislation, while shoe-makers and machinists, 
to save time, and to avoid unpleasantness in 
their mutual relations, are allowed to make 
the laws to regulate their inter-dependence ? 
But were it so, do you think the plan would 
really result in diminishing the unpleasant 
feeling, consequent upon the conflict of inter- 
ests? Of course not, unless you make the dif- 
ference in intelligence between the two class- 
es such that they naturally fall into the posi- 
tion of master and slave respecting each other. 
Ignorance will reverence wisdom, and wisdom 
will feel a contempt for ignorance by the very 
law that drives intelligence onward and up- 
ward. 

It is needless to ask whether from the pro- 
posed legislation, justice is to be expected. 
But are injustice and iguorance to be preferred 
to the little discords that arise when individ- 
uals are defending their rights? But more 
than this, are not discords prevented by the 
existence of just and well-understood laws? 
Do individuals attempt or meditate usurpa- 
tions when there is little chance of success ? 
Do they greedily and actively desire what it is 
mpossible to get? What, then, is the best 
means to secure harmony in all social relations ? 
Is it not the existence of just, well-defined, 
clearly understood laws? Just laws cannot 
be got except by equality of legislative power 
in the classes representing conflicting inter- 
ests; they cannot be clearly understood with- 
out intelligent study. Injustice is attempted 
only against those whose inferior power gives 
promise of success, and along with it the im- 
punity that attends success. Let it once be 
established, that justice must prevail, and the 
attempts to violate it will be ended; and just 
in proportion as we approach that permanence 
of justice, will these attempts cease. Women 
want legal protection that shall guarantee to 
them the same powers that men have in the 
adjustment of their mutual inter-class treaties. 
They want free competition in all the indus- 
tries—the unrestricted right of choice of occu- 
cupation, with no limits except tastes, capaci- 
ties and previously-incurred obligations. They 
want all the inducements for the employment 
of their talents (in the way of honors and 
emoluments naturally attendant upon suc- 
cess) that the civilization of the age can pro- 
vide. They want these things because they 
are convinced that the highest welfare of wo- 
manhood, manhood and humauhood, the pro- 
gress of civilization, demands that they should 
have them. What do they aim at? 


They aim tosecure a position of responsibil- 
ity, of freedom to choose their occupations, 
and power tv enforce their claims, with the 
attendant inducements to work, that will en- 
able them to progress more rapidly than they 
have hitherto done towards the complete util- 
ization of feminine ability. 


Nothing is truer than, at the outset, women 
demand equality between the two partners in 
the domestic firm. Whatever division of work 
shall prove itself most equitable and efficient, 
they demand an equal voice in the manage- 
ment, and an equal share in the proceeds. 
This equality being guaranteed, self-interest, 
the first instinct of nature, will prompt them 
to employ their energies in those directions 
that will most directly benefit the firm. The 
ground for rivalry that at present exists will 
for the most part be removed by the recogni- 
tion that both are equally merged in the dual 
unity, and either is equally represented by this 
unity. That the home should be happy, and 
the children reared in the best possible man- 
ner, is of equal interest to both, for are not 
these the chief ends for which the wife gives 
her care and work, and the husband his care 
and work, in the very Jarge majority of cases? 
And in cases where either has wider interests 
or ainbitions, do not both share the benefits 
that accrue? And in cases where these am- 
bitions are likely to prove disastrous, would 
not this equality of power give either a very 
positive check upon the other? The husband 
will indeed have less power than at present, 
but on the other hand the wife will have less 
occasion to be jealous and distrustful of his 
advice. Itis the aim to makethis partnership 
such that each shall be in a condition to man- 





age and discharge his or her half of the duties, 


in the way that seems most conducive to the 
interests of the firm. Either shall be exempt 
from the dictates of the other, and both shall 
be subject to mutual counsel, except in such 
cases a3 the one shall render to the othera 
quit claim over a certain portion of the du- 
ties. Mary E. Beepy. 





GOSSIP AND ) GLEANINGS. 


The Indians throughout Pennsylvania have 
contributed $300 to aid Chicago. 


Methodist churches were built in America 
last year at the rate of four per diem. 


The name of a London street has been 
changed to “Charles Dickens avenue.”’ 


Lebanon, Conn., still cherishes on its com- 
mon the ‘old vven used by the French in the 
Revolution. 


The largest salary paid to a railroad official 
in the United States is $30,000. and President 
Gowan, of the Reading Road, gets it. 


It is believed in well-informed circles in 
Rome that the Cardinal Archbishop of Palermo 
has the best prospect of succeeding Pius 1X., 
in the papacy. 


A congress is to be held in London next 
year to discuss the improvement of prison dis- 
cipline and the general treatment of crime. 
Representatives from all parts of Europe will 
be present. 


his theories, as to risk a prophecy as to what 
he will find in his coming deep-sea explora- 
tions. He is a good way from being a Dar- 
winian. 


A Terre Haute physician advocates the use 
of soft instead of hard water as a beverage, 
claiming that the lime with which the latter 
is impregnated causes premature gray hair 
and baldness. 


One of the largest private collections of birds 
and works on ornithology in Europe is soon to 
be sold, and an effort is to be nade to raise funds 
to secure it for the Museum of Natura) Histo- 
ry in Central Park, New York. 


Colonel L. W. Coggswell, of Henniker, N. H., 
brings out with pride every peer a string of 
sleigh-bells which were brought to this coun- 
try in 1735 by John Cogswell, the first settler 
of Essex, Mass., and are nearly 300 years old. 


In the Meriden. Conn., quarries have been 
found the footprints of gigantic birds, made cen- 
turies upon centuries ago, when the sandstone 
was wet sand. Probably no tracks ever dis- 
tributed have made more deep and lasting im- 
pressions, 


General Adam Badeau, whose ‘‘Military His- 
tory of General Ulysses 8. Grant’? has remain- 
ed several years incomplete, will publish his 
second volume in December. General Badeau 
holds the position of American Consul in 
London. 


Dr. Willard Parker, M. D., of New York, 
stated recently that one third of all the deaths 
in New York city were the result, directly or 
indirectly, of the use of alcohol, and that in 
the last thirty-eight years 190,000 persons in 
this city had died from its use. 


In an Indian grave recently discovered «in 
Red Wing. Minn., a medal was found bearing 
date 1801, having been prepared by President 
Jefferson during his firstterm. A much more 
costly medal was found a few months ago, 
ceomng President Madison’s name, and dated 
1809. 


Col. Forney, writing from Chicago to his 
paper, says of the wooden pavement: “One 
fact is universally conceded. The wooden 
pavements of Chicago are more fire-proof than 
her iron and granite. Miles of these are solid 
and intact on the streets swept clear of their 
massive buildings.” 


A carrier pigeon taken from Montclair, N. 
J., was let loose at sea when 1596 statute 
miles from home. He made the distance with 
a note in less than eight hours, but fell dead 
on reaching home, This story, which is sup- 
posed to be true, gives the bird a speed of 
about 300 feet per second. 


The great conflagration set back the city of 
Chicago not more than three years in her ca- 
reer of progress. A week after the fire she 
was fully as “well to do,” in a pecuniary sense, 
as three years previously. In that triennial 
period—less than one-tenth of an ordinary 
generation —she had gained all that she lost on 
that eventful day, the 9th of October, 1871. 


The French Academy of Medicine have dis- 
cussed the evils of intemperance repeatedly, 
and have become so thoroughly convinced of 
its danger to the country that they are about 
to issue a warning to the ple. Half a mil- 
lion copies are to be distributed. The custom 
of wine-drinking in France is leading thou- 
sands to the use of the stronger beverages, 
with terrible results. 


The cultivation of beet-root sugar in France 
has now risen to an industry of the first impor- 
tance. It employs more than 400 manufacto- 
ries, and the process of manufacture is each 
year brought to a higher state of perfection. 
There are in France three or four journals 
specially devoted to subjects connected with 
the manufacture, its cultivation, its sale, the 
machinery required, and tbe chemistry of the 
process, 


The Census Office reports show that there 
are in the States and Territories 8.433,475 
male citizens over twenty-one years of age, of 
whom 43,329 are deprived of the right of suf- 
frage for causes other than crime or participa- 
tion in the rebellion. Of this number Maine 
has 840, New Hampshire 689, Vermont 107, 
Rhode Island 2835 and Massachusetts 1249. 
New York, with 984,255 voters, has only 469 
male citizens deprived of suffrage for like 
causes, 


A correspondent writes from China that the 
Methodist inissionaries are having a hard fight 
with the authorities, especially in the country 
districts. Two chapels and one bouk-store in 
the outlying districts have been pulled to 
pieces, and the foundation of another chapel 
which the Christians had laid has been torn 
up bythe mob. Four Christians have already 
been cruelly beaten, and the enemy now threat- 
ens the utter extermination of all who wor- 





ship God. At present the excitement is great- 
est in the Kuckeng and Changloh districts. 


Prof. Agassiz is so confident of the trath of |. . 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 

Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 

Sth Street, 

NEW YORK, 

Students of this school can attend the clinics st 

Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and” 

the City Dispensaries. They receive practica] train- 

ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 4 

seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- ’ 

retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, ‘ 


_ 188 Second Avenue, New York Clty. 
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WEED FAMILY FAVORITE ° 


Sewing Machine.’ 
OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


SF 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabilt 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te . 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen . 
July 29. 
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THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 
A First-Class Monthly 
Music, and Polite Literature. 
Single subscription, per year.......... bocccoveee 
FOUF COpMGS. .....cesecceseseesees eeeeeegees ves $1 
mae bo a ocecvcescoce 4 ocece oo ov ececccescce ses 
es , an gette .00 + 
Twelve hora “ =. “ es ofelub Ly 
Handsome premiums are given to tt.ose who get up. 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy, 
Address ‘ 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON; 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Moe 
June 24. 6nr 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. ToRNER. 
June 24. 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OK COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton oquare. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
pote Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with irae iva- 
prov 
Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 c sh or $1 

r day for one year, being the celebrated Steinway 

sie rand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, - 
com one quality of tone surpassing any Piano ‘in the 
mar . 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and oes 

from allthe principal makers, for sale for hal 
ori, ay _ far Ori Pa 

30. Agents for tent Portable Otto: 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool 
Have you seen the Sooke Grand Organ, that 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with st: 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
Palace of Masic Grand Square Piare 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat, 


F. VOGL & CO., 


FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ “AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


Freperic VoeL, 
8. C. VooL, May 27. 
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MR3. A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 


No. 2145 Washington Stree 
BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 


ELECTROPATHY io a gretem of medical p 
based upon principles of KE fant which 

nizes as the connecting medium between mind 
matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of @ 
nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A. 8. Seuscer, will 


Nervous Headache, Brouchiti«,Nearal sis 
Dropsy, Uaralysis. 
matisen, Dyspepsi 
Debitiry, ‘hes a&ec 

Orrick Hours, trom 9 To 1, anv From 2 tob P. 
SATURDAYS FRoM 8 to 12, M. 


Mrs. Spencer does not go + u t» practice except in 
Oct. 21. TREME cases. 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
June 24. BOSTON. 


-R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGE 
Funds always in hand for First Class City 





gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6. ly Aug. 


MRs. L. R. SPRINGER, 
i rter and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diap 
Materials, a Wood — Vases, 
Free Decalco ‘ax fic 
Fruit, etc., taught with iJ the I tatest impro 

Fo , by ~ tm ~ oy woe, bst We - voces, taught i ina 
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‘Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Jan. 6, 1872. 


Special Premiums. 

For Owz new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue; price 
82.50. 
For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 
For Tex new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 




















&@™ For Notices of Meetings, see third column, 
fifth page. 
&™ For Premium List see last page. . 





Gy” Ove Farenns will confer a grest favor upon 
as, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Woman's Jounnat. 











A CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT. 
| —— 

With this issue of the WomAn’s JoURNAL, 
my connection with it, as editor, ceases. 
Overburdened with work, I am compelled to 
relinquish some portion of it—and release 

| from the editorship of the JouRNAL has be- 
come a necessity to me. 

I shall, however, remain identified with the 
paper in a less laborious position,—shall write 
for it regularly, shall be found daily in its of- 
fice, on my return from the West, and my 
post-office address will be the same as hereto- 
fore—the office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL. 

So I utter no word of farewell to the read- 
_ ers of the JOURNAL, as I am not to withdraw 
from the paper, only to occupy another and 
' less absorbing relation to it. I shall find hap- 

piness in codperating with my friends, its edi- 
tors, and in doing allin my power to advance 
its interests, and to help forward the work the 

JOURNAL was established to promote. 

‘ Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
January 6, 1872. : 





It is claimed that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment cannot fairly and justly be interpret- 
‘ed in favor of Woman Suffrage, because 
| Congress, that framed, and the people of 
the States, that ratified that Amendment to 
the Constitution, did not intend to affect 
‘the political status of woman any way, and 
it should be interpreted according to the 
intention of the people. While the ablest jur- 
ists of the world tell us that the letter of the 
law is supposed to reflect the intention of its 
framers, as they would not say one thing and 
mean another, and that the letter is only a 
recognized expression of the will and purpose 
\of the law-makers, still, we do not press this rea- 
sonable view now, but pass it, to call attention 
'to the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia has decided that the 
Fourteenth Amendment does affect the polit- 
ical status of woman, and this removes the 
objection of Congressional intention! When 
-the States ratified the Amendment so that it be- 
‘came a part of the Constitution, no matter 
what the people thought of woman,nor whether 
they intended to affect her or not, the Supreme 
Court of the District decides that women are 
affected by it. Not that suffrage is conferred 
on women, but that they are “advanced to 
full citizenship and clothed with the capacity 
fo become voters.” 
’ The exact language of Judge Cartter, who 
spoke for the Court, is as follows :— 


All that’ has been accomplished by this 
Amendment to the Constitution, or its previ- 


dus provisions, is to distinguish them (wo- 
nen) from aliens, and make them capable of 
yecoming voters. In giving expression to my 
udgment, this clause does advance them to 
lull citizenship, and clothes them with the 
tapacity to become voters. 

Admitting that so much has been accom- 
lished for woman, by this Amendment, it goes 
yond the intention of its framers, because it 
s claimed by the opponents of Woman Suf- 
rage, that Congress and the States did not 
ntend to touch woman atall. But the judges 
ecide that the Amendment does affect wo- 
n to some extent. And if it advances her 
full citizenship, and clothes her with the 
pacity to become a voter, as this Supreme 
ourt decides, when this was not originally in- 
nded, as is claimed, may it not be as fairly 
erpreted in favor of her enfranchisement, 
en though such was not the intention of 
ongress? When the Court decides that wo- 
m are affected by this Amendment, though 
ch was not the original intention, the en- 
objection based on intention is swept to 
livion. It vanishes in a moment. 

‘Neither judges nor jurors are expected to 
h into the motives and intentions of the 
mbers of Congress who framed the Amend- 
ent, and then into the intentions of the peo- 
of the States that ratified it. It cannot be 
The Supreme Court evidently did uot 
back of the letter of the law. It did not 
ider the objection of intention for a mo- 
ot. It had no weight with the Court. It 
not discussed, not even referred to. 
ver was the intention of the framers of 
Amendment, the judges decide that it did 
ct the women of our country. lt advanc- 
them to full citizenship, and clothed them 
the capacity to become voters, whether 





































CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 


The demand made by lyceums upon the 
time and strength of Mrs. Livermore renders 
it impossible for her to meet these demands 
and at the same time edit the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL. She therefore chooses the platform, 
where her unparalleled success leaves her with- 
out a rival or a peer. She will, however, fur- 
nish editorial correspondence for the Jour- 
NAL, and in all friendly ways promote its in- 
terest. Her post-office address and her head- 
quarters will be at this office, where her 
friends will be able often to see her. She car- 
ries with her to the lecture-field the warm 
sympathy and cordial good-will of her associ- 
ate editors, who wish for her the largest 
measure of success which she can achieve. 
No other platform speaker to-day wields so 
great an influence in favor of suffrage. What 
we shall lose the great outside public will 
gain. L. 8. 


REFORM CLUBS. 

I have a word to say, upon my own individ- 
ual responsibility, to those Woman Suffragists 
who, like myself, are Republicans and voters. 

The Republican State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts has unanimously recommended Wo- 
man Suffrage to careful and respectful consid- 
eration. This is well. But the party cannot 
continue indefinitely to consider this question. 
It must go forward or backward. Sooner or lat- 
er, it mustsay yesor no. Suffrage Republicans 
should see that it says “yes” to Woman Suf- 
frage in Massachusetts, and says it speedily. 
It is evident to every impartial observer of 
political affairs that the condition of parties in 
State and nation is eminently propitious for 
a practical alliance of reformers in the pro- 
nounced Republican States~not for the for- 
mation of a new party, but for the reformation 
of the old one. 

Look first at Massachusetts. Here, sixty- 
five per cent. of the men of the State, banded 
together in a compact majority, govern this 
Commonwealth under the name of “the Re- 
publican party.” The same is substantially 
true of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota. 
The men who compose this dominant party 
were originally gathered together under the im- 
pulse of a moral idea. Beginning with adeter- 
mination to prohibit the extension of slavery in 
the Territories, they have grown successively 
into the party of the Union, then of emanci- 
pation, then of suffrage for the negro man. 
They mainly belong to the most intelligent, 
substantial, educated classes of community. 
The average standard of mental and moral 
culture is higher among Republicans than else- 
where. This party is composed almost wholly 
of native-born American citizens reared in the 
free schools of New England, and bred in the 
atmosphere of liberty. 

.Now, when the dominant party is thus prov- 
identially composed, by a process of natural 
selection, of better material than the average 
of the community, it is the wisdom and duty 
of its members to work for its renovation and 
not for its destruction. For whenever, as 
Woman Suffrage Republicans, we can con- 
vince a majority of this 65 per cent. ofour vot- 
ing population that Woman Suffrage is right, 
with this 33 per cent. of voters we shall carry 
Woman Suffrage as a Republican measure. 
Similar things have been done time and again. 
We successively carried, first union, then eman- 
cipation, and then suffrage for the negro (all 
foreign to the original Republican programme), 
not by bolting for Fremont, but by reélecting 
Lincoln. So we hope to carry, first Woman 
Suffrage—then other reforms, by fighting our 
battle within the ranks of the dominant party, 
provided only that the progressive men of th 
party do their duty. . 
While therefore the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association and its auxiliary State and 
county societies ought not to meddle with par- 
ty politics, but should urge suffrage, and suf- 
frage alone, upon the high vantage-ground of 
moral principle, we would suggest the forma- 
tion of political reform clubs composed of 
Republican voters, to press Woman Suffrage 
upon the attention of every Republican, and 
to devise specific measures for its enforcement. 
Let these clubs hold frequent stated meetings 
in different localities, and bring about a con- 
certed action of all Republicans in favor of our 
reform. Let the poll-lists be consulted. Let 
every voter be personally invited to participate 
in an organized effort to incorporate Woman 
Suffrage in the platform of the Republican 
party, and to enforce it by the action of a Re- 
publican Legislature. H. B, B. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The movement for the enfranchisement of 
woman is reported to be progressing steadily in 
Ireland, under the auspices of Miss Anne Isa- 
bella Robertson. 


Woman Suffrage is an actuality, and not an 
aspiration, in Greeley, Colorado. The people 
of that settlement recently voted on a candi- 
date for Postmaster, and ninety-eight ladies 
were on hand to cast their ballots. 


In Grand Rapids, Mich., last week, an inter- 
esting case, the first of the kind in the city, wag 
commenced by a woman, who sues a “saloon- 


was beaten and had to pay on the original suit, 
for fine and costs, $30.44; the saloon keeper 
had to pay the woman and the costs $40.44. 


President White, of Coinell University, who 
has been visiting the institutions at Ann Ar- 
bor, Oberlin, Evansville, Antioch, and other 
places where females are educated, recommends 
the admission of women into the Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


The Berlin (Prussia) Cross Gazette publishes 
a communication from an eminent jurist, in 
which the ground is taken that the Constitu- 
tion of the German Empire confers the right 
to vote on every woman over twenty-one years 
of age. Other competent authorities, it is said, 
take the same ground. 


We give the following from the Northampton 
Frée Press to show our readers how favorably 
the Press speaks of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment :— , 


“Gen. Butler has introduced a bill in Con- 
gress declaring that the Fourteenth Constitu- 
tional Amendment gives women the right to 
vote. Ifthe rest agree it will be well with wo- 
men. We certainly cannot see what right men 
have to prevent their voting, save the right of 
might.’’ 


Mrs. E. D. Stewart, of Springfield, O., is 
lecturing with great acceptance in her own 
city. The Republican says:— 

We believe it is the intention of this lady to 
commence a tour or series of lectures, and in 
advance, and without solicitation, we bespeak 
the kindest consideration, assuring the people 
of any community which may be visited, that 
Mrs. Stewart is not only a ladyin every sense, 
but an able and pleasing speaker. 

Will not “Mother Stewart,’’ as everybody 
loves to call her, take an agency for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL? 


The Congregationalist sets forth some of the 
trials of editorial life : — 


How easy it is for the minister of a large par- 
ish or the teacher of a district school so to per- 
form his work as to have no fault found, our 
readers very well know. How easy it is to 
make a newspaper that shall be just right in 
the eyes of all good ple, editors ought to 
know. If it does not hit right and left, and re- 
buke this and that without fear or favor, then 
it is becoming tame or has no backbone, and 
its publishers are afraid of losing subscribers. 
So say some. Quite another class, however, 
are startled and frequently grieved at earnest 
and decided criticism in any direction, and im- 
mediately exhort the editor to stop fighting 
and show a more Christian spirit! 


The Boston Traveller of January 1st, in its 
review of the past year, says that the Woman 
Suffrage movement has gone “on steadily 
throughout the year, and made good progress, 
and bids fair to prove entirely successful in a 
much shorter time than could have been ex- 
pected when first it was entered upon. Some 
women have opposed it, as they have the right 
to do; but it does seem to be a most ungracious 
proceeding that women should ask that other 
women should not be allowed to vote, seeing 
that it is not proposed that feminine voting 
should be made compulsory.”’ 


The WoMAN’sS JOURNAL states that Mrs. 
Eleanor D. Rockwood has been invited to take 
the editorship of the Lawrence American.— 
Advertiser, Traveller, etc., Dec. 15, 1871. 


Here is what the Lawrence American had 
to say of this item, Dec. 9:— 

We understand that Mrs. Eleanor D. Rock- 
wood, of Boston, has been invited to take the 
editorship of the Lawrence American.—Ex- 
change. 

Good! We've long wished fora vacation, 
without perceiving exactly how we were to 
get it, and itsenjoyment will only be enhanced 
by the delicate kindness that arranged this 
surprise for us; now will somebody please no- 
tify us when Mrs. R. is to accept the “invita- 
tion” ? 

“A Homeopathic Hospital for Women” is in 
contemplation in New York. The leading spir- 
it in the enterprise is Miss Mary W. Noxon, at 
present a student at the “Woman’s Medical 
College,’ a young lady well known in so- 
cial circles as peculiarly fitted by influential 
surroundings for an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude. She has enlisted the interest of some 
of the most prominent citizens, which, togeth- 
er with her energy, zeal and individual liber- 
ality, will undoubtedly make it a perfect suc- 
cess. Miss Noxon deserves success for the en- 
thusiasm she displays in her chosen profession 
—laying the foundation with a thorough course 
of Latin and Greek. She proposes to complete 
her studies at the best universities of Europe. 


We subjoin an epitaph, which is worthy of a 
record, from a recent English collection from 
Brighton churchyard: “In memory of Phoebe 
Hersel, who was born at Stepney in the year 
1713. She served for many years as a private 
soldier in the 5th regiment of foot in different 
parts of Europe, and in the year 1745 fought 
under the command of the Duke of Cumber- 
laud, at the battle of Fontenoy, when she re- 
ceived a bayonet wound inherarm. Her long 
life, which commenced in the time of Queen 
Anne, extended to the reign of George IV ., by 
whose munificence she received comfort and 
support in her latter years. She died at Brigh- 
ton, where she had long resided, December 12, 
1821, aged 108 years. 


The Unitarians are giving the women 
preachers who are entering the Unitarian min- 
istry, a cordial welcome and a generous hospi- 


Graves of Mansfield, ten Unitarian churches 
were represented by their pastors, and Rev. 
Mr. Bush, of the Christian Register, participa- 
ted in the services. Women ministers, whose 
inclination and duty lead them to work with 
this branch of the church, will find the clergy- 
men of this communion gentlemanly and 
Christian. A correspondent of the Liberal 
Christian gives the following in connection 
with Miss Graves’ ordination: 


— young wane ae bes thus been set 
apart for the service of the Lord to be 
full of a devout and Christian - spirit, and 
thoroughly earnest and zealous in every good 
word and work. Shall a blind and unreason- 
ing prejudice longer keep such laborers from 
gleaning in the fields which are already white 
to the harvest, and which demand that earnest 
souls should enter in and gather the golden 
fruits, or shall we welcome them with all our 
hearts to this (to them) comparatively new 
field of Christian effort? The council of 
churches at Mansfield gave emphasis to its 
approval of the lattér policy. Resolutions to 
that effect were unanimously passed; and 
Miss Graves enters upon her work with the 
cordial sympathy and good-will of at least ten 
churches, present by their accredited represen- 
tatives, besides the Mansfield church, which 
seems to be unanimous and happy under its 
new spiritual teacher and guide. 


“The New. England Association,” of New 
York city, recently held their annual dinner 
party; and of course, Henry Ward Beecher 
was one of the speakers on that brilliant occa- 
sion. Among the pleasant things he said, we 
find the following reported :— 

“I would say to my predecessor, in Washing- 
ton, Gen. Grant [laughter and cheers], en- 
courage investigation and inquisition, and if 
the men you have upon it are not sharp enough, 
grind them sharper and put them on, that there 
may be not only search, but research.” Cheers 
were then given for “President Beecher,’’ to 
which he responded, “I should be happy to re- 
ceive applications for office.”’ 

May be that Mr. Beecher’s unstudied and 
amusing words are prophetic. Many a trath- 
ful word is spoken in jest. Stranger things have 
happened than that Mr. Beecher should be 
President of the United States! We go for 
“President Beecher” with all our heart, “now 
and forever,” as then we should have a Woman 
Suffrage President. “President Beecher, here 
isour J]@ “We don’t want no office” !! 


The Tribune says that it is rather “a remark- 
able fact that the number of students in all the 
departments of Harvard University is not so 
large this year as last by 210—a falling off of 105 
medical students, 20 law students, and 129 in 
the number attending the University lectures. 
On the other hand, there is a gain of 11 in the un- 
der-graduate department, and a slight one in 
the Dental School and in the Episcopal Semina- 
ry. We have seen no explanation of this de- 
crease—especially noticeable in the University 
lecture classes, which certainly ought to be pop- 
ular and numerously attended.’’ May not an 
explanation of this decrease of the number of 
students at Harvard be accounted for, at least 
partially, on the ground that it is not up to 
the demands of the age, and the progressive 
spirit of the times, and therefore does not com- 
mand the sympathy of thousands of educated 
and cultured people who are deeply interested 
in the live issues of the day, and who send 
their sons and daughters to institutions of 
learning which welcome both sexes alike to all 
the departments and advantages of thuse in- 
stitutions? If Harvard would open its doors 
to women as to men, as does the State Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, there would 
be no such decrease in the number of students 
as is here stated. The Michigan University 
has about fifteen hundred students, and we 
think about fifty women, many of whom are 
from New England. Unless Harvard open its 
doors to women, very likely the decrease in 
the number of students. will be more marked 
in future than at present. 


If we read the signs of the times correctly, 
an effort is being made to organize a political 
joint stock company, to be led by the disaffect- 
ed politicians of both parties, and composed 
of the rank and file of as many party organi- 
zations as can be obtained. The object of 
such an organization is to defeat the renomi- 
nation and election of President Grant. We 
confess to no great interest in the movement, 
any way. We do not know that the Woman 
Suffrage cause has much to gain by the reélec- 
tion of President Grant. We think he is not 
unfriendly to the movement, and are assured 
that Mrs. Grant isin sympathy with our cause. 
While we should prefer the election of a man 
like Bishop Simpson, Ward Beecher, Gov. 
Morton, Chief Justice Chase,or Lyman Trum- 
bull, who have boldly pronounced in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, we still appreciate what the 
present administration has done for women. 
Thousands of women are employed in the 
different departments of government, many 
occupying responsible positions, which would 
not be so, had President Grant opposed them. 
We gratefully appreciate all that he has done 
for women. If President Grant is not a suc- 
cessful stump-orator, nor a brilliant diploma- 
tist, we should not forget that he has rendered 
distinguished services to his country, and has 
shown himself to be a genuine patriot. His 
last message indicates clearly enough that he 
is something of a statesman. We are largely 
indebted to him that we now have a united 
country. We should gratefully remember his 











was the intention or not. 


attic” for selling liquor to her husband. He 


tality. At the recent ordination of Mary H. 


There is not money enough in the American 
Treasury, to pay General Grant for the ser- 
vices he rendered to the country during the 
war. And it is not good generalship, not 
good statesmanship, not good citizenship, not 
good fellowship, to turn against the man who 
has rendered such brilliant services to the 
Union and saved his party from political ruin! 
We say this, not because we are in President 
Grant’s interests—we have received no political 
office nor favors from him—but we say it from 
a grateful appreciation of the patriotic services 
which the President has rendered his coun 
try. * 


An amusing illustration of the inability of 
any individual, however eminent, to resist the 
logic of events or stay the tide of progress, was 
afforded a few days since at a municipal elec- 
tion in the town of Greeley, Colorado, founded 
by acolony of Horace Greeley’s special ad- 
mirers, and called by his name, There, of all 
places in the world, the women were allowed 
to vote in a municipal election, and actually 
voted. Not only so, but the Greeley Tribune, 
unlike its New York godfather, approves of 
the innovation, and says that, “It was quite 
amusing to see men who hitherto have been 
decided opponents to Woman Suffrage become 
remarkably active in getting them out to vote; 
indeed, some of those who worked hardest in 
bringing the ladies to the polls were men who 
had been in the habit of speaking of the act as 
improper and indelicate.’’ 

Strange that there should be such a differ- 
ence between Greeley’s Tribune and the Trib- 
une of Greeley! H. B. B. 








NEW TEMPERANCE MONTHLY. 

The National Standard will hereafter be 
issued monthly instead of weekly. It will, for 
the present, be printed in the same form as 
hitherto. The number for January will be 
issued the 30th inst. : 

While maintaining a friendly relation to the 
several reforms which it has hitherto advocat- 
ed, published less frequently, it will hereafter 
be edited more fully in the interest of earnest, 
radical temperance reform, State and nation- 
al. ap J and rum were formerly the twin 
enemies of our national prosperity and prog- 
ress. The former has been abolished; the 
latter remains. An enduring, stable republi- 
can government is possible only with sobriety, 
as well as freedom. As the governments, na- 
tional and State, licensed and protected slav- 
ery, 80 do they now the liquor traffic. Neither 
are clergymen and church members, as a rule, 
alive to the urgent needs of the temperance 
cause. The thoroughness and fidelity which 
characterized the anti-slavery movement, the 
National Standard will give to the greatly 
needed temperance reformation. 

We shall still keep the Standard on our ex- 
change list, and bear to it the old-time good 
will. Its price as a monthly is one dollar a 
year. [t clubs withthe WomMAN’s JoURNAL 
at three dollars. L. 8. 





NEW ENGLAN D HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


The annual report of this institution is just 
published, and we commend it to the careful 
perusal of all who are interested in the cause 
of woman, and who believe that she can and 
should work harmoniously with man in every 
sphere of life. 

This institution has now been in active op- 
eration more than ten years. Its objects, ayow- 
ed at first and never changed, have been the 
professional education of women in medicine, 
by giving students the opportunity of practical 
instruction in the hospital, and the great char- 
ity of providing to woman in sickness and in 
child-birth skillful treatment by her own sex. 
When first opened, and for a long time, it 
was the only place in Boston, except the alms- 
house, where a woman, who had not the com- 
fort of a home, could go at any moderate price 
and be cared for during the momentous period 
of her confinement. 

It would be impossible to tell the amount of 
good, physical, mental and moral, which has 
been done in this department alone. Its rec- 
ords would furnish the novelist with incidents 
of pathos and suffering, of heroic devotion, of 
romantic affection, of wonderful love and char- 
ity, such as no inventive brain could devise. 
Not less interesting is the medical depart- 
ment, to which women ¢ome from every part 
of New England and even from the West, 
seeking relief from the ministrations of their 
own sex. The whole social atmosphere of the 
hospital is pervaded by woman’s influence, 
and the admiration and love for the doctors 
are unbounded. ‘I always thought,” said one 
patient, “that it was very extravagant in the 
soldiers of the Crimea to kiss Florence Night- 
ingale’s shadow as it passed by—but I feel as 
ifI wanted to whenever Dr. —— goes through 
the wards.” Another patient said, “I am sure 
the new hospital can’t be any pleasanter than 
this.’ She feared there would be large wards 
—as in other hospitals. She was assured that 
it would never lose its home-like character, 
that the wards would be small, sunny and 
pleasant. 

Another feature is the Dispensary, where 
thousands of patients are treated every year. 
It is extremely interesting to sit by the doc- 
tor’s side and watch each woman as she comes 
up to tell her story of suffering. So great is 
the pressure that only a few minutes can be 
given to each, but so well are the physicians 





brave and patriotic efforts to save the Union. 


trained to their work, that with a mingling of 
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scientific precision and womanly sympathy, 
the case is rapidly investigated, a few words of 
hygienic advice given in addition to the pre- 
scription, and the poor woman goes away 
strengthened and cheered for her hard struggle. 
No one can rightly estimate the importance 
of woman’s influence in medical life who is 
pot familiar with such facts as are here pre- 
sented. 

The attending resident physicians and stu- 
dents are all women, but male physicians of 
the highest standing have always been on the 
medical staff as consulting physicians and 
surgeons. They have given most valuable 
aid to the hospital, codperating with the wo- 
men on terms of perfect equality and harmo- 
The government of the hospital is also com- 
posed of both sexes, who have found no dif- 
ficulty, but on the contrary great advantage 
in working together. They contribute of their 
experience to the building committee. 

Some may not be aware that this is an un- 
usual circumstance, but if they will.look at 
the record of even the institutions especially 
designed for women, they will see how subor- 
dinate is the part they play in their manage- 
ment. 

In a large hospital in New York, for instance, 
especially for women, there is a board of lady 
visitors, but they have no control of the funds 
of the institution, and no vote in its most im- 
portant affairs. When the hospital was built, 
no woman served on the committee, but they 
were invited in to see the completed structure 
ready for furnishing. They found that the 
masculine committee had neglected to provide 
any pantry or store-closet for the food, or any 
wardrobes for the clothes of the patients. 
They had regarded them as subjects for med- 
ical treatment, and forgotten their human 
wants. 

The directors of this hospital are now en- 
gaged in providing new and enlarged accom- 
modations for it. They hope to increase its 
usefulness, especially its educational value, 
very largely in the new structure. In order 
to complete the buildings at present planned, 
thirty thousand dollars more will be needed. 
Ten thousand of this must be secured at once 
to enable them to build the Maternity House 
for Lying-in Patients, which, for sanitary rea- 
sons, is to be entirely distinct from the medi- 
ical and surgical wards. They would espe- 
cially like that some woman or women should 
contribute the whole sum of ten thousand 
dollars for this house, and name it in honor of 
the donor, or any other woman whose mem- 
ory would rest like a benediction upon it. 

While claiming increased opportunities for 
occupation, employment and influence for 
woman, it seems highly important that this 
institution, so nobly true to every idea that lies 
at the basis of the woman movement, should 
not be suffered to languish for want of adequate 
support. It needs the hundreds and thousands 
of the rich for the building fund, but smallest 
subscriptions towards the current expenses 
will be joyfully received. 

Its benefits are not confined to Boston. Ap- 
pealing letters come from patients from all 
parts of the country. The means for the 
building and the support of free beds should 
be freely contributed from all parts of the 
country also. 

Any money or pledges may be sent to Geo. 
Wm. Bond, Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, to Miss Lucy Goddard, President, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Secretary, or to any of the 
directors or physicians. 

All are invited to visit the hospital and see 
it for themselves. 

The following sums have already been sub- 
scribed to the building fund :— 


Mrs, Eleanor J. W. Baker, Dorchester........ 
Mrs, Geo. DickinsOn........00eceeeseeeeeeenece 
Mrs. Eleanor Bennett.......0.665 es eeeeeeeees 
Mrs. Anna W. Agassiz, Cambridge............ 
BM, Mn CH, woccccescesccegeccesscooccecsccs 
Mr. Patrick McMorrow, West Roxbury........ 
Mr. John J. Low, Jam. Plain............. aoe 
Messrs. E. S. Rand and E. 8. Rand, Jr.... 
MINE vccrccescegencescvecescecetesoes 





. Epwau D. CHENEY. 








THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 


The following is a portion of an able arti- 
cle in a recent issue of the Independent, by 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

All that the advocates of the ballot for wo- 
man ask is, that whatever qualifications are 
made the condition on which it is granted 
shall be just and equal, and, therefore, with- 
out proscription of sex. Be it nativity,aterm 
of naturalization, the possession of property, 
ability to read and write, etc., etc., all these be- 
ing irrespective of sex, they demand that the 
line be fairly drawn, include or exclude whom 
t may. No favors to be desired or wrongs to 
be tolerated. 

But what is the fact? One half of the 
People are exercising the right of suffrage 
Simply on the ground of theirmanhood. One- 
half are denied that right solely because of 
their womanhood! Just as it was formerly 
held that “black men had no rights that white 
men were bound to respect.””? Just as in all 

espotic governments it is maintained by 
those who have usurped all authority that the 
Masses have no rights as against their tyran- 
nical rule. This is not merely a singular 
anomaly ; but it is in flat contradiction of the 

Uundamental principles of the Declaration of 
dependence, that ‘‘all men are created 
qual, and endowed with an inalienable right 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
at to secure these wighes, sovemme :- are in- 
among men, wing ir just pow- 

&8 from the consent of the governed. We, 





THE PEOPLE of the United States .. .. do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution.” “We, 
THE PEOPLE of Maine, do agree,” etc. ‘‘All 
government, of right, originates from THE 
PEOPLE, is founded in consent, and instituted 
for the general good.”—|Con. of New Hamp- 
shire.| ‘“The body politic is a social compact, 
by which the whole people covenants with each 
citizen, and each citizen with the whole peo- 
ple, that all shall be governed by certain laws 
ior the common good.”—|Con. of Massachu- 
setts.| “We, THE PEOPLE of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. .. 
do ordain and establish this Constitution of 
government.”—[Con. of R. 1] “THE.PEOPLE 
of Connecticut do, in order more effectually to 
define, secure and perpetuate the liberties, 
rights and privileges which they have derived 
from their ancestors, hereby ordain and estab- 
lish the following Constitution and form of 
civil government.” [|Con. of Connecticut. | 
And such is the language almost universally 
used in the several State Constitutions of the 
Union. 

We must go forward to universal suffrage, 
in its broadest scope, or backward to toryism 
and autocracy. here is no middle ground. 
For a government to confess to have emanated 
from the people, and then to make political 
ciphers of one-half of the body politic, is an 
injustice too glaring to be tolerated any longer. 

In a public discussion recently on this sub- 
ject, in Boston, it was repeatedly asserted by 
one of the disputants, and the assertion was 
deemed by him to end the argument, that suf- 
frage is neither a natural nor a political right. 
On being asked where he gut his right to vote, 
he briskly replied, ‘‘From the State.’ “And 
where did the State get it?”” ‘From the Con- 
stitution.” ‘‘And where did the Constitution 
get it?” To this inquiry he begged to be ex- 
cused from making a reply at that time. No 
wonder. Neither the State nor the Constitu- 
tion being of Heaven, but of men, who assum- 
ed their own right to the ballot as among those 
self-evident truths for the vindication of which 
the Revolutionary struggle was begun and end- 
ed, the only sensible answer would have been, 
“From THE PEOPLE.” And, if the inquiry 
had still been pushed, “Whence did the people 
derive it?” what other reply would have been 
ome. except this: “‘In and of themselves, 
n defiance of all thrones and dynasties, all 
aristocracies and monopolies.’’ Most certain- 
ly; and, therefore, all women, because they are 
women, must be disfranchised ! 

It was among the impressive utterances of 
the lamented Dr. Follen: “Popular opinion, 
the habits of society, are all calculated to lead 
women to consider the place, the privileges 
and the duties which etiquette has assigned to 
them as their peculiar portion—as more im- 
portant than those which Nature has given 
them in common with men. Men have at all 
times been inclined to allow to women peculiar 
privileges, while withholding from them their 
essential rights. Women, as well as men, are 
rational and moral beings. They begin to feel 
that the place which men have marked out for 
them is but a small J ng of what society owes 
to them, and what they themselves owe to so- 
ciety, to the whole human family, and to that 
Power to whom each and all are indebted and 
accountable for the use of the powers entrust- 
ed to them.’”’ No stronger confirmation of 
this is needed than is furnished by the efforts 
of a large body of the best educated and most 
enlightened women of the land to secure for 
themselves an equal voice in the making of 
the laws and the administration of government. 
They will surely succeed. 





ETHICS OF THE SNOW. 


I have been standing at my window for the 
last five minutes watching the noiseless fall of 
the snow. It lies in soft masses on the ever- 
green, clings to the twigs of the elms, and is 
rapidly converting every object into a thing of 
beauty. Where have I read some formula 
about the snow crystals, “Every line of freez- 
ing mist radiates from its axis at an angle of 
sixty degrees,” and this one concise statement 
covers and relates in one family all the myr- 
iad forms of beauty that are exhibited in the 
snow-flake. 

One in substance, one in elemental law, but 
million-fold in the variety of the expression of 
that law, the snow crystal is a good illustra- 
tion of the inherent unity of our diversified 
humanity. Ithints that we are not to find a 
different law for every different form,to have 
one government for white men and another for 
black men, one code for men and another for 
women, the whole of one nation disfranchised, 
and the half of every other. 

The race is a unit as absolutely as the snow 
crystal, and to know what rights and limita- 
tions belong to any individual of the race, you 
have but to refer it to its natural relations un- 
der universal law, and, allowing the free play 
of its forces, learn of itself what are its capa- 
bilities. The first requisite of crystalline 
beauty and perfection is perfect freedom un- 
der the laws of its own being. Each individ- 
ual must be unconstrained by external forces, 
subject only to the universal law and the na- 
ture of its own substance. No other individual 
can serve as its model, still less be suffered to 
compel a conformity to its own expression, 
Thus liberated, the individual, while giving 
the only possible expression to its distinct per- 
sonality, never escapes the central idea, the 
formula that stands with mathematical pre- 
cision for all of its kind. 

Here we come to a statement broad enough 
for every form of being, from the least to the 
greatest; one which will leave no facts out- 
side of it, and to which the personal claims of 
every creature may be referred with certain- 
ty of adjustment. The law may be stated 
thus: every being has a right to the develop- 
ment of its own powers, without conformity 
to any other finite being. The limitations of 
the law are inherent in its universality. As 
every individual has the same privilege of ex- 
pansion, they necessarily restrict one another 
to non-interference. 

When all the elements of a given nature are 





consigned in perfect freedom to the formative 
law of that nature, we get precisely its God- 
meant significance, its divinely appointed 
sphere, asin the crystal we obtain the abso- 
lute expression of the universal law under 
every diversity of external fashion. 

There is, then, in the liberated substance 
of everything a self-restraining law, a some- 
what that determines the bound and limit of 
its being, that constitutes families of things 
fundamentally related, and gives that security 
which no outward force could bestow without 
marring the individual, as outward force in- 
evitably does. 

Every one recognizes the principle, and now 
that democratic equality has become the ex- 
press law of the land, would it not be well to 
remember that on our continent is one spot 
where it can be actualized without revolution, 
without changing one principle of the funda- 
mental law, that ‘‘all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

Rufus Choate characterized the Declaration 
ot Independence as “a tissue of glittering gen- 
eralities,” but it was the watchword of a rev- 
olution, it built up a gigantic commonwealth, 
second to no power on the globe; and the long 
and wicked forgetfulness of the principle of 
equality which it embodied shook to the cen- 
ter the fabric of our nationality, and would 
have shaken it to its annihilation had we not 
so far returned to that “glittéring generality” 
as to abolish slavery. 

The snow crystal is a fact of physical sci- 
ence coming to illustrate social science, and 
the dark ways of jurisprudence. It is one of 
the thousand lessons that mute nature illus- 
trates in her splendid. pantomime, teaching 
by the same practical application the inalien- 
able rights of the individual. If we think it. 
safe to ignore the fact because it is the appli- 
cation of a “glittering generality,” let us not 
forget whither we were tending,, when in the 
dark hour of our nation’s obliquity God called 
us to judgment and scourged us to repentance. 
It is not safe to neglect a principle though we 
have no fear that an armed rebellion will 
bring us back to justice. An organic lie 
wrought into the fabric of a nation must soon- 
er or later end in disaster, unless it is elimi- 


nated. Every function of the government is. 


vitiated by it, and a principle of disintegration 
set at work among its very foundations. I 
cannot believe that our country will long re- 
fuse to enfranchise its women, and set the ex- 
ample of a great nation daring to be true, be- 
coming a grand democracy in fact as well as 
in name, CELIA BURLEIGH. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


- Woman Suffrage Meetings. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
having undertakena thorough canvass of the State, 
are now arranging twenty-four lectures per week 
through our agent, Mr.B. W.Packarp. Any parties 
who are willing to codperate with us in getting up a 
lecture will please address Mr. B. W. Packard, care 
of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont place, Boston. 

By order Executive Committee. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres, 

JuLia Warp Howe, Chairman. 
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tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of incividual whims and vagaries—who would 
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TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 


—o——_—_ 


THE 


WILLCOX 


& GIBB 





SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 


ITs TwisTED 


LOOP STITC : 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
(Illustrated "Book, 96 pages, free.) 
— 0 ——_. 

Machines of other Makers taken In exchange at their M 
ket Value. 

Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
—_0——————_ 

Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


Mr. E. W. Nerr: 


“MxLrosz, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Will hine opin- 
ion fully would require more Tease than = Apt. be ones Cerne ie >: 


I have owned and used in my family t' 


ree of the double-thread sewing machines, beforeI knew of the 


Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal ia ability to the rage of 
with these machines took us downin our own estimation amazingly. We almost Aree pad. J, resident 


in the family, so difficult were they of . 
The Willeox & Gibbs is we sowing teosktes 
everybody uses it, 


els and sews carpeting with it. 


the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
m familias, who comes from the barn, with , 
repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my Kitehen for thir Sen ons Gi reed 


nm years, who hems 


And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; it will do anything and everything that is 


be done with a needle; it is so simple, so easily managed and so difficult to 


expected to 
t out of order, that it is accessi- 


ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it dec! hese used 

to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared ny bebe poling but the most seittal 

use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands open for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 
t. 


over four years, and if I could not replace it by another, 
Yours 


uly, 


money would not induce me to part 
MARY A, LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman's Journal.” 


SS 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“I have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Machines tee 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have vere ted , p ae - 


—_——p9—__. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATEST STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 
JUST OUT. , 








CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


Dec. 10. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








90, ers seen ee, 


That veteran among juveniles, Menry’s MusEeum, 
which did not a little to create the taste for literary 
aliment among the young, and which has since done 
so much to nurture and gratify it, still keeps up no- 
bly with the progre8sive century which it is likely to 
accompany even toits exit. Since Mr. Fuller took it 
in hand it has grown steadily in beauty, interest and 
merit. It is cheap enough at $1.50 per year, and good 
enough to make every wide-awake possessor feel that 
new wealth has come into his hands and spirit. 
(Morning Star, Dover, N.H. . 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 
¥ 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, 


Filled with Good Things, is Just Out. 


Buy it of your Newsdealer, or send $1.50 for a year’s 
subscription to . 


HORAOE B, FULLER, Publisher, 
Jan.6. 14 Bromfield street, Boston. it 


I 8 7 1 . 


A BEAUTIFUL 
FIOLIDA YT 





Gift-Book. 
° THE 
CHRISTMAS LOCKET, 


A Holiday Number of 


OLD AND NEW. 
EDITED BY ‘ 
EDWARD E. HALE. 

CONTENTS: INTRODUCTION. THe VOYAGE. 
CuristmMas—“THE WANDERER’S PorEM’’—Joaquin 
Miller. Bombay SuHirR_ey’s CurE—Miss Williams. 
Grirr—“Tue Puritan Lapy’s BALLap’’—Miss 
Nutting. How THE Basy Came—George MacDon- 
ald. Tue CELESTIAL INVENTION—“THE PROFEs- 
sor’s Porm’—J. P. Lesley. Mr. Austin’s VEN- 
TURE—“THE HOUSEKEEPER’s STory’’—Mrs. Per- 
kins. Timze—“THE IsLANpDER’s Porm”’—From Schil- 
ler, by Rev. C. T. Brooks. SoLomon’s TeEmPLE— 
“Tue Howapsi’s Nagrative”’—Lucretia P. Hale. 
Tue Two Lovers—“THE BeTHLEHEM Porm’’—H. 
H. Tue Brorness—“THe CoLonet’s Story’’— 
Wm. B. Weeden. Wo sHALL not Fear Tuakez, O 
Lorp’?—Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Ditty’s Licut—Miss 
Meredith. Tax RunesercGs—Miss Howitt. Pan 
TWARDOWSKI—“THE Po.zk’s Srory’’—Mr. Miles. 
Givinec—“Tuz Parson’s CHRISTMAS SERMON’? — 
Rev. Mr. Williams. Carnots—Rev. Mr. Blake. Con- 
CLUSION. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, Mailed Postpaid. 
(a For sale by all Book and News Dealers. 4 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


143 Washington Street, Boston. 
Jan. 6. tf 


Charles C ley; 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Reom 27,) 








Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 





THE MUSICAL TREASURE! 


1500 COPIES SOLD in one week! 


This attractive Collection, just published, con 
the CREAM of all the VOCAL AND INSTRUMEN- 
TAL MUSIC brought out within the last two years. 
Full of Songs. Duets, Quartets, Rondos, Polkas, Pol- 
ka Mazurkas, Schottisches, Quadrilles, Galops, March- 
es, Four-Hand Pieces, &c., all of the best quality. 

Mi ted Piano. 


‘usic oforte or rgan. 
Price, Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt, $4.00. 
A Capital Song! NELL, THE VILLAGE PRIDE, 
Morris. 40 


All who wish to f° to an ORGAN SCHOOL are ad- 
vised to apply to that excellent teacher, MR. GEO. 
F. ROOT, whose brilliant reputation fire cannot burn, 
and whose 
ROOT’S SCHOOL for the CABINET ORGAN 
is one of the very best books that can ba devised for 
learners of Instruments. Already well-known 
and has an extensive sale. Price, $2.50. , 
A Popular Piece! IF EVER I CEASE TO LOVE. 
Waltz. Knight. .30 
he above books and pieees, mailed, t 
ceipt of retail price. . — 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Jan. 6. BOSTON. ly 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 
Sam.Laycocg & sons’ 
ENGLISH 
Hair Seating, 


AND 





MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, dc. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 
Factory - - East Cambridge. 6m 


~ SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 


Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see this la 
bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motion. Itcan be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 WasH- 
INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HILL, HOLMES & CO. 
Oct. 7. 40—3m 


Jan. 6. 
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Poetry. 
DECEMBER. 
Poor Aunt Eunice, withered and old, 
Sat in her room, and heard the rain 


Beat through the broken window-pane, 
And shrugged her shoulders and was a-cold. 


Her ill-fed fire burned pale and thin, 
And her bony fingers held over the blaze 
Made grotesque shadows, while out and in, 
The pale light shadowed her shrunken face. 


Old Aunt Eunice was not alone 
In her little room at the top of the stair; 
On her old-time guests the fire-light shone,— 
Sickness, Hunger and Cold were there. 


Hunger said to his brother Cold, 
“Isn't the old woman going fast? 
Two days more, and I'll be bold 
To claim her for my own at last.” 


Cold replied, “She’s old and tough, 
But with that small fire I’m sure to win; 
December is howling cold and rough, 
And her clothing and blood are scant and 
_ thin.” 


Siekness spoke up with a ghastly smile, 
“You are both too fast, and yet too slow; 

You may worry the poor old body awhile, 
But I’! take her off when it’s time to go.” 


. 

Then they all took foot, and danced around 
Old Aunt Eunice, till she lost her breath, 

And down in the midst without a sound 
She sank and waited the coming of death. 


The door was opened ; she heard it plain, 
Though sight and sound were failing fast ; 
And she thought, with asense of lessened pain, 

The King of Terrors is here at last. 


And she raised her face from off the floor, 
But lo! in his place, an angel of light, 
Stood Charity, clothed in shining light, 

‘And the others fled through the open door. 
SILEX. 











LIFTED. 
BY MARY E. DODGE. 


In sorrow I tended my garden, 
As the colors—day by day— 
Faded and changed in the heedlesse air, 
And passed with the summer away. 
While they gladdened my beautiful garden, 
Where the aews and the sunlight abide, 
And crept up the wall to my window, 
Or hid, as the sweetest will hide; 
While they flashed their brief splendor be- 
fore me, 
Not a flower, not a bud would I cull— 
Till the heaven-lit flames of the latest 
Went out, and my garden was dull. 


O, eruel the death of the blossoms, 
And cruel the words that were said! 

‘"Next spring shall the earth be re-gladdened, 
The living shall bloom from the dead.” 


Not for me would the blooming be, ever, 
For my love, O my love could not stay; 
Hand in hand we had bent o’er their bright- 
ness, 
And now he was passing away. 
The heart-breaking flowers of next summer, 
They will look at me, dreary and wan, 
Or mock me, and taunt me, and madden— 
O God, that the years should roll on! 


So I felt; and I would not look skyward, 
Nor earthward, but only at him— 
At him, with his clear dying vision, 
Who saw not the earth growing dim. 
At him, till alone in the garden 
I stood with the husks of the flowers ; 
Alone, and the pitiless autumn 
Sent dead leaves about me in showers. 


“Look up.” he had whispered in parting. 
“Look up!” said a voice to me then,— 

And lo! the lost hues of my garden 
Above me were glowing again! 

Near by, in the wide-spreading maples ; 
Far off, in the midst of the wood,— 

Around and above me they gathered, 
And lit all the place where I stood. 

My purples, my rose-tints and yellows, 
My crimson that gladdened his sight, 

My glorious hues of the garden 
Were living in sunnier height! 

Were living! Were living! I knew it! 
And the lesson that came to me so 

Weut not when the forest was naked, 
And the grass covered over with snow. 


For again | looked up and beheld them, 
The souls of the flowers he had blest; 

And I saw them in glory transfigured 
Far off in the wonderful west. 


Contented, again I beheld them— 
My colors immortal and bright— 
When the gates of the sun-et, slow-folding, 
Shut them out from my passionate sight. 
—Beribner’s Monthly. 





IT am: how lit le more I kiow! 
Whence came I, whither do I go? 
A centered self that feels and is, 
A cry between the silences ; 
P *_* * * *® 
»@ Between the cradle and the shroud, 
A meteor’s flight from cloud to cloud. 
— Whittier. 








. 

. Miscellany. 
THE LAST MAN OF MEXICAN CAMP. 

Mexican Camp was a nest of snow-white 
miners’ tents huddled down in a dimple of the 
Sierras. If you had stood near the flag-polein 
the center of the camp, on which the Stars 
and Stripes were raised or lowered on the ar- 
rival or departure of the Mustang-express,— 
the only regular thread connecting the camp 
with the outer world,—and looked intently 


west, you might have seen, on a day of singular 
clearness, beyond some new-born cities, the 





t}flash of the Pacific in the sun. At your back, 


mountains black with pine and cedar, then 
bald and gray with granite, basalt, and cinder, 
then white with everlasting snow, had made 
you feel strong and secure of intrusion in the 
rear. Close about you, on the hillsides and in 
the gulch, you had seen trees lifting their limbs 
above the heads of thousands of men who 
knew for the time no other shelter; while at 
your feet in the gulch, and as far down as the 
eye could follow it, the little muddy stream 
struggled on through little fleets of tin and iron 
pans, great Mexican wooden bowls, and through 
cradles, toma, and sluices. You had seen long 
gray lines of Mexican mules stringing around 
the mountain, winding into the camp with 
their heavy burdens; you had heard the shouts, 
spiced thick with oaths, of the tawny packers. 
You had heard the sound of the hammer and 
ax on every hand, for a new city had been born, 
as it were, the night. before, and this was its 
first struggle-cry and reaching of uncertain 
hands, All day on either side the stream sat 
a wall of men washing for gold. The Mexican 
and the American were side by side that had 
been breast to breast at Monterey; the lawyer 
wrought beside his client; the porter found 
his strong arms made him the superior here to 
the dainty gentleman to whose wants he had 
once ministered. 

That was a democracy pure and simple. 
Life, energy, earnestness. That was the be- 
ginning of a race in life in which all had an 
even start. Whatan impulse it was! It inspir- 
ed the most sluggish. It thrilled the most in- 
different, dignified and ennobled the basest soul 
that was there. Mexican Camp has perished, 
but it has left its lesson—a verdict clear and 
unqualified in favor of the absolute equality of 
men, without any recommendation of mercy 
to masters, 

Each man, peer or peon, had six feet of 
ground, That was made a law at a miners’ 
meeting held around the flag-staff the day it 
was raised, at which Kangaroo Brown presid- 
ed with uncommon dignity, considering bis 
long term of service at Sidney, not to mention 
the many indiscretions laid to bis charge before 
leaving his native country at his country’s ex- 
pense, for his country’s good.” It was at first 
passed that a miner should hold five feet only, 
but a Yankee who had an uncommonly rich 
claim moved a reconsideration, and without 
waiting to get a second, made a speech and 
put his own motion. This was his speech and 
motion, delivered at the top of his voice: 
“Boys, Igo you a foot better. Blast it. let’s 
give a fellow enough to be buried in, anyhow. 
All those that say six feet make it manifest by 
saying aye.” 

There was achorus. ‘'The ayes have it,and 
six feet is the law; and I now declare this 
meeting adjourned sign die,” and the convict 
chairman descended from the pine-stump 
where he bad stood in his shirt-sleeves, took 
up his pick and pan, and, divested of his au- 
thority of an hour, entered his claim, and bent 
his back to the toil, as did the thousands of 
men around him. 


As a truthful chronicler Iam bound to say’ 


that Sunday never did much for the miner on 
the Pacific. The fault, of course, was the mode 
of its observance. But there is a promise. 
The old order of things is passing away; most 
of the old miners, too—let this be said with 
reverence—bave passed away with their camps. 
On that day, as it was, all went to town, and 
the streets became a sea of bearded men. Not 
a boy, not a woman in sight, On that day 
were perpetrated nine-tenths of the crimes. 
Provisions for the week were bougbt., gold-dust 
sold or sent away by express to the dependent 
ones at home, and then the miner gave him- 
self up often to the only diversions the country 
afforded, vards and intoxication. The men of 
the Pacific were originally a peeuliarly grand 
body of heroes. The weak of nerve never 
started, and the weak of body died on the jour- 
vey there, and the result was a selection of 
men mighty for good or evil. They were an- 
like allother men. For example, the noisy 
border ruffian of the Mississippi bar-room or 


‘} Western frontier had no counterpart in Cali 


fornia. The desperado of the Pacific disdains 
words. A half-dozen Germans or Irish will 
make more commotion over the price of a glass 
than will a camp of Californians in a misun- 
derstanding that ends in as many deaths. 
“Are you heeled? then draw,” comes quick 
asa thought; and unless a sharp negative is 
thrown in agains®the question, shot after shot 
fu llows till some one falls. “Shootists’’ of the 
Pacific also have their rules of etiquette. In 
the face of a thousand pictures and -publica- 
tions to the contrary, I protest that they rare- 
ly carry six-shooters except when traveling; 


and that it is considered in as bad taste to dis- 
play a pistol as to enter the drawing-room 
wearing spurs. A man who wears asix-shoot- 
er and bowie-knife publishes himself as a ver- 
dant immigrant, and is despised for his display. 
Nor is the desperado of the Pacific the bearded, 
uncouth ruffian he is represented. He is, in 
fact, loud neither in dress nor in manner; he 
is partial to French boots, patronizes the bar 
ber, has even been known to wear kid gloves, 
and is in outward appearance a gentleman. 

Mexican Camp flourished like a palm for 
many years, then, like all placer-mining camps, 
it began to decline. The gold was washed 
from the best parts of the gulch, and the best 
men of the camp, one by one, returned to their 
homes in other lands,vor retired to camps deep- 
er in the mountains, as their fortunes direct- 
ed. As the Saxon went out, the Celestial 
came in, but gave no new blood to the camp. 
Vacant cabins and adobe chimneys stood all 
up and down the gulch, and lizards sunned 
themselves upon them undisturbed. The 
butcher, the great autocrat of the mining camp, 
began to come around with his laden mules 
but twice a week instead of twice a day. A 
bad sign for the camp. 

But there was one cabin that was never va- 
cant; it stood apart from town, on the brown 
hillside, and as it was one of the first, so it 
promised to be the lastof thecamp. It always 
had an ugly bull-dog tied to the door, and was 
itself a low, suspicious-looking structure that 
year by year sank lower as the grass grew tall- 
er around it, till it seemed trying to hide in 
the chaparral. It had but one occupant, a si- 
leut, selfish man, who never came out by day 
except to bury himself alone in his claim at 
work. Nothing was known of him at all, save 
the story that he had killed his partner in a 
gambling-house away back somewhere in 749. 
He was shunned and feared by all, and he ap- 
proached and spoke to no one, except the 
butcher, grocer, and express-man, and to those 
only briefly, on business. I believe, however, 
that the old outcast known as “Forty-nine Jim- 
my’’ sometimes sat on the bank and talked to 
the murderer at work in his claim. It was 
even said that Forty-nine was on fair terms 
with the dog at the door; but as this was 
doubted by the man who kept the only saloon 
now remaining in Mexican Camp, and who was 
consequently in authority, the report was not 
believed. 

Let it be here observed that when a mining 
camp sinks to the chronic state of decay that 
this now presented, the men remaining in it, 
as arule, are idlers, and by no means represen- 
tative miners. Their relation to the real, liv- 
ing, wide-awake, energetic miner, is about that 
which the miserable Indians that consent to 
settle on a reservation bear to the wild sons of 
the woods, who retire before their foes to the 
mountains. 

This solitary man of the savage dog was 
known as ‘The Gopher.” That was not the 
name given him by his parents; but it was the 
name Mexican Camp had given him, a genera- 
tion before, and it was now the only name by 
which he was known. The amount of gold 
which he had hoarded and hidden away in that 
dismal old cabin, through years and years of 
incessant toil, was computed to be enormous. 

Year after year the grass stole farther down 
from the hilltops to which it had been driven, 
as it were,in the early settlement of the camp; 
at last it environed the few remaining cabins, 
as if they were besieged, and it stood up tall 
and undisturbed in the only remaining street, 
Still regularly three times a day the smoke curl- 
ed up from the Gopher’s cabin, and the bull- 
dog kept unbroken sentry at the door. 


A quartz lead had been struck a little way 
farther up the gulch, and a rival town estab- 
lished. The proprietors named the new camp 
“Orodelphi,” but the man of the saloon of 
Mexican Camp, who always insisted he was 
born a genius, called it ““Hogem.” It stuck 
like wax, and ‘‘Hogem’’ is the only name by 
which the little town is known to this day. 

One evening there was consternation among 
the idlers of Mexican Camp. It was announc- 
ed that the last saloon was to be removed to 
Hogem. A remonstrance was talked of; but 
when a man known as the “judge,” from his 
calm demeanor in the face of the gravest 
trouble, urged that the calamity wis not so 
great after all, since each man could easily 
transport his blankets and frying-pan to the 
vacaut cabins of Hogem, no more was said. 


The next winter the Gopher was left utter- 
ly alone, and in the January spring that fol- 
lowed, the grass and clover crept down strong 
and thick from the hills and spread in a pret- 
ty carpet across the unmeasured streets of the 
once populous and prosperous Mexican Camp. 
Litule gray-horned toads sunned themselves 
on the great flat rocks that had served for 
hearth-stones, and the wild hopvines clamber- 
ed up and across the toppling and shapeless 
chimneys. 

About this time a closely contested election 
drew near. It wasa bold and original thought 
of a candidate to approach the Gopher and 
solicit his vote. His friends shook their heads, 
but his case was desperate, and he ventured 
down upon the old gray cabin, hiding in the 
grass and chaparral. The dog protested, and 
the office-seeker was proceeding to knock his 
ugly teeth down his throat with a pick-handle, 
when tbe door opened, and he found the muz- 











zle of a double-barreled shot-gun in his face. 
The candidate did not stay to urge his claims, 
and the Gopher’s politics remained a mystery. 

I know but one more incident that broke 
the dreary monotony in the life ot this selfish 
and singular man. One dark night two men 
of questionable character were found in the 
trail, trying to drag themselves to Hogem. 
They were riddied with shot like a tom-iron. 
They had been prospecting around for the 
Gopher’s gold, and had received their “baptism 
of fire” in attempting to descend his chimney. 

Here in this land of the sun the days trench 
deep into the nights of northern countries, 
and birds and beasts retire before the sunset; 
a habit which the transplanted Saxon declines 
to adopt. 

Some idlers sat at sunset on the veranda of 
the saloon at Hogem, looking down the gulch 
as the manzanita smoke curled up from the 
Gopher'’s cabin. 

There is an hour when the best that is in 
man comes to the surface; sometimes the out- 
croppings are not promising of any great inner 
wealth; but the indications, whatever they 
may be, are not false. It is dulse and drift 
coming to the surface when the storm of the 
day isover. Yet the best thoughts are never 
uttered; often because no fit words are found 
to array them in; oftener because no fit ear is 
found to receive them. 

A sailor broke silence: “Looks like a Fejee 
camp on a South Sea Island.”’ 

‘Robinson Crusoe—the last man of Mexi- 
can Camp—the last rose of summer.” This 
was said by a young man who had sent some 
verses to the Hangtown Weekly. 

“Looks to me, in its crow’s nest of chap- 
arral, like the lucky ace of spades,’’ adaed a 
man who sat apart, contemplating the wax 
under the nail of his right forefinger. 

‘I'he school-master here picked up the ace of 
hearts, drew out his pencil and figured rapidly. 

“There!’’ he cried, flourishing the card, “I 
put it at an ounce a day for eighteen years, 
and that is the result.” The figures astonish- 
ed them all. It was decided that the old miser 
had at least a mule-load of gold in his cabin. 

“It is my opinion,’ said the squire, who 
was small of stature, and consequently inso- 
lent and impertinent, “the had ought to be 
taken up, tried, and hung for killing his part- 


ner in ’49.” 
“The time has run out,” said the coroner, 


who now came up, adjusting a tall hat, to 
which he was evidently not accustomed ; “the 
time for such cases, by the law made and pro- 
vided, has run out, and it is my opinion it 
can’t be did.” 

Not long after this it was discovered that 
the Gopher was not at work, Then it came 
out that he was very ill, and that old Forty- 
nine was seen to enter his cabin. 

Early one frosty morning in the fall follow- 
ing, old Forty-nine Jimmy sat by the dvor of 
the only saloon at Hogem. He held an old 
bull-dog by a tow-string, and both man and 
dog were pictures of distress as they shivered 
from the keen cold wind that came pitching 
down from thesnow-peaks. As I approached, 
the man shivered till his teeth chattered, and, 
clutching at his string, looked helplessly over 
his shoulder at the+ uncompromising bar- 
keeper, who had just arisen and opened the 
door to let out the bad odors of bis den. The 
dog shivered, too, and came up and sat down 
close enough to receive the sympathetic hand 
of old Forty-nine on his broad bowed head. 
This man was a relic and a wreck. Nearly 
twenty years of miner’s life and labor in the 
mountains, interrupted only by periodical 
sprees, governed in their duration solely by 
the results of his last “clean up,” had made 
him one of a type of men known only to the 
Pacific. True, he had failed to negotiate with 
the savage cinnamon: headed vender of poison ; 
but he was no beggar. It wassimply a failure 
to obtain a Wall street accommodation in a 
small way. I doubt if the bristle-haired bar- 
keeper himself questioned the honesty of For- 
ty-nine. It was merely a question of ability 
to pay, and the decision of the autocrat had 
been promptly and firmly given against the 
applicant. Perhaps, in strict justice to the 
red-haired wretch that washed his tumblers 
and watched for victims that frosty morning, 
I should state that appearances were certainly 
against Forty-nine. Itis nothing at all against 
a brave, frugal gold-miner, lifting his heart out 
of and over the Sierras to a group awaiting 
him away in the East, to be found wearing 
patches on his clothes, and even patches on 
the patches; in fact, 1 have known many who, 
coupling a quaint humor with economy, wore 
—neatly stitched on that portion of a certain 
garment most liable to wear and tear when 
the owner had only boulders and hard benches 
to sit upon—the last week’s flour-sack, bear- 
ing this inscription in bold black letters: 
‘‘Warranted superfine, fifty lbs.” But Forty- 
nine had not even a pa-ch, therefore no flour- 
sack, ergo, no flour. The most certain sign 
of the total wreck of a California miner is the 
absence of top-boots. When all other siuns 
fail, this. one is infallible. You can with tol- 
erable certainty, in the placer mines, tell how 
a.piner’s claim is paying by the condition and 
quality of bis top-boots. Forty-nine had no 
boots, only a pair of slippers improvised from 
“what Jad been,’ and between, the top of 
these and the legs of his pantaloons there 
was no compromise across the naked, cold- 





blue ankles, These signs, together with a 
buttonless bine shirt that showed his hairy 
bosom, a frightful beard, and hair beneath a 
hat that drooped like a wilted palm-leaf, were 
the circuinstantial evidences from which Judge 
Barkeep made his decision. 

It would perhaps be more pleasant for us all 
if we could know that such men were a race 
to themselves; that they never saw civiliza- 
tion; that there never was a time when they 
were petted by pretty sisters, and sat, pure 
and strong, the central figures of Christian 
households; or at least we would like to think 
that they grew upon the border, and belonged 
there. But the truth is, ninecases out of ten, 
they came of the gentlest blood and life. The 
border man, born and bred in storms, never 
gets discouraged ; it is the man of culture, re- 
finement and sensitive nature who falls from 
the front in the hard-fought battles of the 
West. 

This man’s brow was broad and full; had 
his beard and hair been combed and cared for 
his head had looked avery picture. But, after 
all, there was one weak point in his face. He 
had a small, hesitating nose. 

As a rule, in any great struggle involving 
any degree of strategy and strength, the smal! 
nose must go tothe wall. It may have pluck, 
spirit, refinement, sensitiveness, and, in fact, 
to the casual observer, every quality requisite 
to success; but somehow invariably at the 
very crisis it gives way. Smal} noses are a 
failure. This is the verdict of history. Give 
me a man, or woman either, with a big nose, 
—not a nose of flesh, not a loose, flabby nose, 
like a camel’s lips, nor a thin, starved nose 
that the eyes have crowded out and forced 
into prominence, but a full, strong, substantial 
nose, that is willing and able to take the lead; 
one that asserts itself boldly between the 
eyes, and reaches up towards the brows, and 
has room enough to sit down there and be at 
home. Give me a man, or woman either, 
with a nose like that, and I will have a nose 
that will accomplish something. I grant you 
that such a nose may be a knave; it may be 
equally a genius; but it is never a coward nor 
a fuol—never! 

In the strong.stream of miners’ life as it 
was, no man could stand still. He either 
went up or down. The strong and not al- 
ways the best went up. The weak—which 
often embraced the gentlest and sweetest 
natures—were borne down and stranded here 
and there all along the river. 

T have noticed that those who stop, stand 
and look longest at the tempting display of 
viands in cook-shop windows, are those that 
have not a penny to purchase with. Perhaps 
there was something of this nature in old 
Forty-nine that impelled him to look again 
and again over his shoulder—as he clutched 
tighter to the tow-string—at the cinnamon- 
headed bottle-washer behind the bar at Hu- 


em. 
. As I stood before this man, he turned his 
eyes from the barkeeper and lifted them help- 
lessly to mine,— 

“Charlie is dead.’’ 

“Charlie who? Who is ‘Charlie’ ?”’ 

“Charlie Godfrey, the Gopher, and here 
is his dog;” and as he spoke the dog, as if 
knowing his master’s name and feeling his 
loss, crouched close to the old man’s legs. 

A new commotion in Hogem, Say what 
you will of gold, whenever any one shuts his 
eyes and turns forever from it, as if in con- 
tempt, his name, for a day at least, assumes 
a@ majesty proportionate with the amount he 
has left behind and seems to despise. 

The coroner, who was a candidate for a 
higher office, marshalled the leading spirits 
at Hogem, and proceeded to the cabin where 
the dead man lay. He felt that his reputa- 
tion was at stake, and entering the cabin, said 
in a solemn voice:—“In the name of the law, 
I take possession of these primeses.” Sume 
one at the door, evidently not a friend to the 
coroner’s political aspirations, called out: “O 
what a hat!’ The officer was not abashed, 
but towered up till his tall hat touched the 
roof, aud repeated: “In the name of the law, 
[ take possession of these primeses.” This 
time there was no response or note of deri- 
sion, and it was quietly conceded that the 
Gopher and all his gold were in the hands of 
the coroner. 

The cabin was a true and perfect relic of 
what might, geologically speaking, be termed 
a period in the plastic furmation of the 1e 
public. Great pine jogs, one above the other, 
formed three of its walls; the fourth was 
made up by a fire-place, constructed of bould* 
ers and adobe. The bed had but one post; 
a pine slab, supported by legs set in the 
center of the earthen floor, formed a table; 
the windows were holes, chiseled out between 
the logs, that couid be closed with wooden 
plugs in darkness or danger. Let these cab 
ins not be despised. Their builders have 
done more for the commerce of the world 
than is supposed. Some day, some cunning 
and earnest hand will picture them faithfully, 
and they will not be forgotten. 

It is to be admitted that the dead man did 
not look so terrible, even in death, as the 
mind had pictured him. His unclosed ey 
looked straight at those who came only to re 
prvach, him, and wonder where his money 
was buried, till they were abashed. 

Standing there, the jury, under direction of 
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the coroner, gave a verdict of “death from 
general debility.” Someone tried to bring the 
corouer iuto contempt again, by afterwards 
calling attention w the fact that he bad forgot- 
ten to swear the jury; but the officer replied, 
“Jt is not necessary in such cases by the law 
made aud provided,’’ and so was counted wise 
and correct. 

They bore the body of the last man of 
Mexican Camp to the graveyard on the hill— 
maybe a litle nearer to heaven. How odd 
that vearly all graveyards are on a hill! The 
places of chief mourners were assigued tw 
Forty-uiue aud the dog. Whether these 
places were given because Forty-nine was the 
only present acquaintance of the deceased, 
or whether the dug quietly asserted a right 
that uo one cared to dispute, is not certain. 
Must likely it was oue of those things that 
paturally, and therefure correctly, adjust 
themselves. 

When these bearded men in biue shirts 
rested their burden at the open grave, they 
looked at each other, and there was au uu- 
pleasant pause. Perhaps they thought of the 
Christian burial service in other lauds, and 
felt that something was wauting. At last 
Forty-nine stole up close to the head of the 
grave, hesitated, lifted aud laid aside his old 
slouch hat, and looking straight duwu inw the 
earth, said in a low and helpless way,— 

*Earch to earth and dust w dust!’’ hesitated 
again, and then continued: “The mustard aud 
the clover seed are but little things, aud no 
man can tell the one from the other; yet bury 
them in the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
each will bring its kind perfect and beautiful, 
—and—and—man is surely more than a little 
seed—and—and ;” here he broke down utterly 
aad knelt and kissed the face of the dead. 

The men looked away fur a while, as if to 
objects in the horizon, and then, without look- 
ing at each other, or breaking silence, lowered 
the unshapely box, caught up the spades, and 
found a positive relief in heaping the grave. 

Then the coroner, as in duty bound, or, as 
he expressed it, “as required by the law in such 
cases made and provided,” directed his atten- 
tions to a search for the buried treasure. 

Yeast-powder boxes, oyster-cans and sar- 
dine-boxes, old boots and quicksilver tanks, 
were carried out to the light and inspected, 
without results. “In the straw of the bunk,” 
said the coroner;—and blankets, bunk and 
straw were carried out to the sun; but not an 
ounce of gold. To make sure against intrusion 
of the ill-disposed, the unwearied coroner slept 
on the spot. The next day, the hearth was 
taken up carefully, piece by piece, but only 
crickets clad in black and little pink-eyed mice 
met the eager eyes of the men. At last some 
one suggested that as the hard-baked earthen 
floor was the last place in which one would 
look for hidden treasures, that was probably 
the first and only place in which the Gopher 
had buried his gold. The thought made the 
coroner enthusiastic. He sent for picks, and, 
if I must teil the truth he sent for whisky also. 
By sunset the entire earthen floor had been 
dug to the depth of many feet and emptied 
outside the door. Not a farthing’s worth of 
gold was found. The next day the chimney 
was taken down. Lizards, dust of adobes, but 
nothing more. I am bound to say that about 
this time, the memory of the man just taken 
to the hill was held in but little respect, and 
that a good or bad name, so far as the over- 
zealous coroner was concerned, depended en- 
tirely on the results of the final search. But 
one more thing remained to be done: that was 
toremove thecabin. Shingle by shingle, log by 
log, the structure was leveled. Wood-rats, kan- 
garoo-mice, horned-twads, a rattlesnake or two 
that had gone into winter quarters under the 
great logs, and that was all. Not an ounce of 
gold was found in the last cabin of Mexican 
Camp. ; 

The flat was then staked off as mining ground 
by some enterprising strangers, and they began 
in the center to sluice it to the bed-rock. They 
sluiced up the gulch tor a month, and then 
down the gulch for a month, until the whole 
hill-side was scalped, as it were, to the bone, 
and the treasure-hunters were bankrupt, but 
oot even so much as the color of the dead man’s 
gold was found. 

Hogem was disgusted, and the Gopher was 
voted a worse man dead than living. 


It began to be noticed, however, that For- 
ty-nine had mended somewhat in his person- 
al appearance since the death of the Gopher, 
aud it was whispered that he knew where the 
treasure was. Some even went so far as to 
say that he had the whole pile of it in his pos- 
session. “Some of these nights he’ll come up 
a-missing,’’ said the butcher, striking savagely 
at his steel across his block. In justice to 
Hogem it must be observed she was not with- 
out grounds to go upon in her suspicions. 
For was not Forty-nine near the man at his 
death? Andifhe could get his dog, why not 
get his gold also? 

One night Forty-nine, holding tight to a 
tow-string, shuffled up to me in the saloon, and 
timidly plucking my sleeve, said:— 

“Going away, l hear?” 

-, ; 

“To the States?” 

“se” 

“Near to Boston ?” 

**May be.” 


“Well, then, look here; come with me!”— 
and with an old dog bumping his head against 
his heels, he led the way out the door, down 
the gulch to his cabin. He pulled the latch- 
string, entered, and finally struck a light. 
Sticking the candle in a whisky-bottle that 
stood on the greasy table in the center of the 
earthen floor, he picked up the tow-string, 
and pointing to the bunk in the corner, we 
sat down together, and the old dog rested his 
nose between the old man's legs. - + 

After looking about the cabin in nervous 
silence for a time, Forty-nine arose with a 
look of resolution, handed me his string, 
stepped to a niche in the wall, and taking an 
old crevicing-knife, struck it in stoutly above 


the latch. ; : 
“This means something,” said I to myself. 
‘Here will be a revelation,” and I confess 


my mind with tempting vividness. After a 
while the old man came back, took up the 
whiskey-bottle, removed the candle from the 
niche, and hoiding it up between his face and 
the light, which he held in the other hand, 
seemed to decide some weighty proposition 
by the run of the beads in the bottle, and 
then turned and offered it to me in silence. 
As I declined his kindness, he hurriedly took a 
long draught, :ep aved the candle, then came 
and sat down close at my side, took his 
string, and the old dog again thrust his nose 
between his knees. 

“You see,’—and the man leaned over to 
me, and began in a whisper and a strangeness 
of manner that suggested that his mind was 
wandering,—“you see, we all come out from 
Boston together: Godfrey, that’s the Gopher, 
Wilson, that’s Curly, and I. Things didn’t 
go right with me there, after I came away, so 
I just let them drift here. Lost my ‘grip,’ as 
they say, didn’t have any ‘snap’ any more, as 
people call it. Godfrey and Wilson got on 
very well, though, till Wilson was killed,” 

“Till the Gopher killed him ?” I added. 

“Well, now, there’s wher: it is,” said old 
Forty-nine, and he shuddered. The dog, too, 
seemed to grow nervous, and crowded his ugly 
head up tighter between the old man’s legs. 

Inartistic as it is, I must add that here he 
again handed me the string, and rising sol- 
emnly, went deliberately through the process 
of removing the candle, and contemplating 
the contents of the bottle. Again I declined 
his offer. I was wondering in which part of 
that wretched cabin were the bags of gold. 

The man sat down and continued his story 
exactly as before. 

“There’s where it is. Godfrey did not kill 
Wilson. The Gopher did not kill Curly no 
more than did you. You see, Curly was 
young, a bright, beautiful, sunny-faced boy, 
that had been petted to death by his mother 
and a houseful of sisters, and somehow, out 
here, he fell to gambling and taking a bit too 
much, and one night, when Godfrey tried to 
get him away from a game, a set of roughs 
got up a row, upset the table, and Curly got 
knifed by some one of the set who made a 
rumpus to get a grab at the money. Godfrey 
was holding the boy at the time to keep him 
from striking, for he was mad with drink. 
Poor Curly only said, ‘Don’t let them know 
it at home,’ and died in his arms. Every- 
body was stranger to everybody then, and no 
one took stock in that which did not directly 
concera him. People said Godfrey was right 
—that it was a case of self-defense, and Gud- 
frey never said a word, never denied he killed 
him, but went back to the cabin, took posses- 
sion of everything, and had it all his own way. 
He worked like a Chinaman, and never took 
any part in miners’ meetings, or anything of 
the kind, and people began to fear and shun 
him. By-and-by all his old acquaintances had 
gone but me; and he was only known as the 
Gopher.” 

Again Forty-nine paused, and the dog crept 
closer than before, as if he knew the name of 
his master. 

Once more the man arose, lifted the can- 
dle, contemplated the beads in the bottle as 
before, and returned. He did not sit down, 
but took up and pulled back the blankets at 
the end of the bunk. 

“I thought as much,” said I to myself. 
“The gold is hidden in the straw.”’ 

“Look at them,’’ said he; and he threw 
down a bundle of papers, and held the dim 
candle for me to read. 

There were hundreds of letters, all written 
in a fine steel-plate lady’s hand. Some ad- 
dressed to Godfrey, and some to Wilson. Now 
and then was one with a border of black, tell- 
ing that some one at home no longer waited 
the return. Some of the letters I read. 
“Come home, come home,” was at the bot- 
tom of them all. I chanced on one addressed 
to Wilson, of a recent date, thanking him 
withall a mother’s and sister’s tenderness for 
| the money he had so constantly sent them 
through all the weary years. I did net under- 
stand it and looked up at Forty-nine, He 
| bent over me, as I sat on the bunk beside 
| the letters, with his candle. 

“That was it, you see; that was it. As 
| Godfrey, that’s the Gopher, is dead, and can 
| send them no more money, and as you was 
| a-going to the States, I thought best that you 
| should drop in and tell the two families gently, 
| somehow, that they both are dead. Say that 
| they died together. He sent them the laSt 





that a vision of the Gopher’s gold-bags crossed | 





ounce he had the week before he died, and 
made me take these letters to keep them away 
from the coroner, so that he might not know 
his address, and so that they might not know 
at home that Curly had died long ago, and 
died agambler. Take one of the letters along, 
and that will tell you where they are.’’ 

Again old Forty-nine resumed the tow- 
string. Helooked towards the door, and when 
I had stepped across the sill he put out the 
light, and we stood together. 

The old dog knew there was but the one 
place for his master outside his cabin at such 
atime, and blind leadirg the blind, thither he 
led him through the dark. 


A VISIT FROM JAPANESE LADIES. 


One day, when I was entirely alone, be- 
tween four and five in the afternoon, the porter 
announced to me the arrival of a deputation of 
native ladies, and asked whether they should 
be received. These ladies had received from 
their husbands permission to return their 
thanks for the presents, but they also wished 
te examine our European mode of living. I 
ordered the porter to admit them, and took 
upon myse!f the duty of receiving them with 
all due honor, 

I soon heard the sound of wooden shoes on 
the gravel of the garden-alleys, and saw, at 
the foot of the steps leading to the veranda, a 
group of smiling faces, among whom were four 
married women, two marriageable girls, and 
children of various ages. The first could be 
distinguished by the plainness of their toilets, 
having no ornaments in their hair, nothing 
fine or brilliantly colored in their clothing, no 
rouge on the face, but the teeth black as ebo- 
ny, in accordance with Japanese usage; the 
young girls, on the contrary, increase the nat- 
ural whiteness of the teeth by a coat of car- 
mine on the lips, rouge their cheeks, braid 
bands of scarlet crape among their black hair, 
and wear a broad girdle of brilliant colors. 
And as to-the children, their costume consist- 
ed of gay plaid robes and girdles; their heads 
were shaved, but, according to age or sex, 
several tufts of greater or less length were left, 
some loose, some bound together in a sort of 
chignon. 

After the usual salutations and bows, the 
orators of the deputation,—for there were two 
or three who spoke at once,—made me many 
handsome compliments in Japanese, to which 
I replied in French, inviting them to enter 
the salon. Certainly I had been understood; 
for I heard expressions of thanks which I had 
already learned; and yet, instead of ascend- 
ing the steps, they appeared to ask some fur- 
ther, unintelligible explanation. Finally the 
graceful company perceived my ignorance; 
adding gesture to words, they asked, “Shall we 
take off our shoes in the garden, or will it an- 
swer to do so on the verandu?” I decided in 
favor of the latter; whereupon they mounted 
the steps, took off and arranged their sandals 
and joyously trod the carpets of the salon, the 
children with bare feet, the grown people with 
cotton stockings, divided at the end by a thumb 
for the great toe. 

Their first impression was a naive admira- 
tion of what they saw, followed immediately by 
a general hilarity, for the tall pier-glasses, de- 
scending to the floor, reflected and repeated 
their forms, from head to foot, behind as well 
asin front. While the younger visitors con- 
tinued to contemplate this phenomenon, so 
new and attractive to them, the married wo- 
men asked me to explain the meaning of the 
pictures on the walls. I stated that they rep- 
resented the Tycoon of Holland and wife, to- 
gether with several great daimios of the reign- 
ing family. They respectfully bowed; but one 
of them, whose curiosity was not satisfied, tim- 
idly expressed the opinion that the portrait of 
the betto of his Dutch Majesty had been includ- 
ed in the royal company. I did not enlight- 
en her, for she could never have comprehend- 
ed the noble fashion of representing a prince 
on foot, beside his saddle-horse, and even hold- 
ing the bridle, like a Japanese groom! Oth- 
ers, after having carefully examined the velvet 
of the chairs and sofas, came to me for the de- 
cision of a question which had arisen among 
them, concerning the use of those pieces of 
furniture. They agreed that the chairs’ were 
made to be sat upon; but the sofas? Did we 
not crouch upon them, with crossed legs, when 
the meals were served? They heartily com- 
miserated the ladies and gentlemen of the 
West, who were obliged to use such an incon- 
venient piece of furniture, always sitting, with 
their feet painfully resting on the floor.—From 
“Travels in Japan,” just published in Scrib- 
ner & Co.’s Illustrated Library of Travel, Ex- 
ploration and Adventure, edited by Bayard 
Taylor. 








~ HUMOROUS. 


Marketmen are merciful to poultry. After 
the chickens are clean-picked they generally re- 
tail them. 


Nasby says the first time he lectured was in 
Philadelphia, and “to a maguificent audience 
of red plush.”’ 


At one of his lectures, George Francis Train 
shouted, “Now, then, anybody can ask me ques- 
tions.’’ Whereupon an old lady got up and 
said: “Mr. Train, [I should like to know what 
makes a pot-leg always burn in two in the mid- 
dle?’’? The Great American Traveler was non- 
plussed, 


Alexis was so young when his father declarea 
emancipation, that there is talk of taking him 
down to Long Branch for the sake of showing 
him a surf. 


A young man advertises in a country-paper 
for a place as salesman, and says he has hada 
great deal of experience, having been discharg- 
ed from seven different situations within the 
vear. 


A gentleman was introduced to a young laily 
recently, and addressed her as follows: ‘Where 
do you live when vou are at home?” to which 
she promptly replied, “When I am at home I 
live there.” 


One of the Board of Educatiou, going his 
rounds as an amateur, put the following ques- 
tion to ascholar in a country school: “How do 
you parse ‘Mary milked the cow’?” The last 
word was disposed of as follows: ‘Cow is a 
noun, feminine gender, singular number, third 
person, and stands for Mary.” “Stands for 
Mary!” exclaimed one of the Board; “how do 
you make that out?’’ “Because,” added the 
intelligent pupil, “if the cow didn’t stand for 
Mary, how could Mary milk her?” 


Mr. Fields of Boston ratherturned the table 
on a would-be joker on one occasion. The au 
thor of an improvised rhyme asked Mr. Fields 
quite gravely at a dinner-party where in South- 
ey certain not very brilliant lines could be 
found. ‘*The lines could only have been writ- 
ten by Southey,” said Mr. Fields, “about that 
early period of his existence when he was hav- 
ing the measles and cutting his first teeth; or 
near the close of his life, when his brain had 
softened and he had fallen into idlocy. The 
versification belongs to the measles period, but 
the expression clearly betrays the idiotic 
one. 


Parson Welsh was the Congregational min- 
ister at Amesbury, Mass., two or three genere 
ations ago. On one occasion he was called on 
to marry a rustic couple. According to his 
custom, he began with, “Please join your right 
hands,.”’ Thereupon the groom, with his right 
hand, takes the bride’s left. “Please join your 
right hands.” The groom, a little confused, 
lets go his grasp, and with his lett hand takes 
the bride’s right. “Your right hands! please 
join your right hands!” The groom thinks a 
moment, lets go his grasp again, and turning 
around, seizes the bride with both hands, her 
right with his left, her left with his right, and 
exclaims, “‘Now I've got her.” 


United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 








Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall lron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and sin ing 
ay of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body 0! 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the 7 pianists and musical artists 
allover the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 


E. D. SPEAR,M.D., | 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office,713 Washingtea Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BRK CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulte 
apen all Disea-es. ly an. 28. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
631 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases ef 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 











IT PAYS! 


W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
a The p a of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. e are determined, ardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting upclubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little opere time can in a few 
evenings gut a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing remium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
= = & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. © 


ROBERT COLLYER. 


“Whar a glorious man Robert Collyer is! I think 
of him with unceasing pride and affection.’’—Zrtract 
Srom a private letter. 

The demand for Mr. Collyer’s latest 
book, “THE LIFE THAT NOW IS,” is 
unabated, and the tenth edition of ““NA<«- 
TURE AND LIFE” is now selling. Price 
of each volume, $1.50. 


HORAOE B, FULLER, Publisher, 


Dec. 16. 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
579 Tr t Street, Boston 


mear Union Park, 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment aad Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Qffice Hours from 10 A.M, to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 1b. 


Home of Health. 
Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
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rmanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 
* June 10. ly 


Preserved Fruits and Vegetables, 


PREPARED BY THE ALDEN PROCESS. 
The subscribers would call the attention of house 
keepers to their stock of superior fruits, &o, 
Pared peaches, 60 cents per 1b.—j peok fresh fruit. 
Unpared peaches, 30 cents per Ib.—} peok fresh fr’t. 
Blackberries and huckleberries, 50 cents per Ib.—4 
quarts fresh fruit. 
Corn, 40 cents per lb.—3 cans of Winslow’s corn. 
Sweet potato, 25 cents per lb.—} peok fresh. 
Pumpkins, 35 cents per Ib.—15 Ibs. fresh, 
2 pies. sie 
The above are packed in one-pound boxes, with di- 
rections for use, and will keep In any olimate. 
Cash orders for fifty or one hundred pound oases. 
will receive prompt attention. ¢ 
JACKSON, PYLE & COX, 
Fruit Preservers, 
UNDEK ALVEN’S PROCESS. 


Middletown, 


Del. 
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cererets 

The Tenth Volume of WOOD'S HUUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE begins with January, '72. Ite regular 
contributors include Horace Greeley, Gail Hamilton, 
Thomas K. Beecher, Dr. Dio Lewis, Dr. W. W. Hall, 
James Parton, eto. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Brick 
Pomeroy, John G. Saxe, Maj. Genl. Kilpatrick, Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby, ete, write for it occasionally. 
Terms, One Dollar a year. In clubbing, three first- 
class periodicals are given for the price of one of 
them. The most liberal Premium List ever published. 
No periodical is more frequently or favorably mention- 
ed by the press. “WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
ZINE is one of the monuments of busiuess enterprise 
which mark the age.’"’"—Methodist Home Journal, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. “It has been improving ever since we 
knew it—a good criterion for the future.”"—Courier, 
New Market, Canada. “It isa marvel of cheapness 
and first-class quality combined.”—New York Times. 
Specimen copy sent free to any address. 

; Ss. Ss. WOOD & CO., 

Newburgh, N. Y. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 

490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


No. 


Julyls. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
Ne, 148 Eliot Street, 
(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts. 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly y 2. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


18 UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known ana 








rough 
pre eee yw study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius uave been ueveted to its improvement for pears, 
till now, with 
{ITS NEW SILENT FEED, s 

our t ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Keliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers tne wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Lm oa. and = Agents hag ane — 
wan fort popular Sewing Machine, ti 
New England. Machines sold on ~~ Ln ~~ 
favorable. Apply to , 


H. Cc. Ez AYDEN, Agen ts, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 


$1,50---THE NURSERY, iscasn? 
fur Youngest Readers. Superbly Illustiated. 

(GF Send stamp forasample number. NOW isthe 
time to subscribe. 





Joun L. Suorey, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Dec. 23. 4t 
| . seageh 
|E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 
| Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Boston. 
| Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. Srevuns. 
Jan. 21. ¢ 










































































CHAPTERS oN VARIOUS SUBJECTS.—No, 2, ideas on such occasions as the State Republi- 


can Convention, over whose deliberations he 
presided a few months ago, Now, it may be 
said, in answer to these insinuations,—if, in- | cious father of great wealth exceedingly mor- 
deed, they are of consequence enough to be tified his daughter, by ordering it to be printed 
answered,—that thousands of persons, who lay | on her wedding cards, “No presents except 
little claim to the quality of being “posted” | those adapted to an income of $1000.” Said 
that the aforesaid Democratic organ is suppos- he, “You must not expect to begin life in the 
ed to possess, know that, in his opening address style I am able, by many years of labor, to in- Picrurr POEMS FoR Young Foiks. By 
at the State Convention, Mr. Hoar Save to the | dulge, and I know of nothing which will tempt Marian Dougiae. pda Illustrations, Jas, royal : tual absorpti 
0 i ‘0. Osgood Oey nD. xony, Wurttem rg, Bay , tlesse, 

you to try it more than the well-intentioned These little poems ave very entertaining. and the Hanae’ Towns, tecioon r the apie Erase , 
toa daughter was timely. If { the children who think they do not like poe. ad oe ey tnells of aero ter Preponder- 
her parents would follow the same Plan, | try, when they read these simple songs of every- | open postponed toy sone relinquished 
any young men would he spared years of in- | day matters, will recognize the charm which 
cessant toil and anxiety—they would not find | their elders always find in the truly poetic, 





































































rience is the experience of many others, who, 
less wise, do not know what is the goblin of 
the house, working its destruction. A saga- 



















and his understanding, in observing and con- 
sidering the facts of nature and in weaving cu- 
rious analogies,” The pictures are very telling, 
and express his meaning so well that one feels 
a smile creeping over the face unawares. The 
book is gotten up in the nicest Style possible, 


with, tinted Paper, clear type, and a unique, 
tasteful binding. 


_ & Massachusetts Statesman. 

A young lawyer of Rhode Island said, some 
time » in private conversation: “I haye 
been present in Massachusetts courts several 
times, and have listened to the efforts of Hon. 
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capital; the humiliation of France through a series of 

fon ag: ts, ending with the siege and capitula- 

tion of her proud and gay metropolis; the ex ulsion 

of the Bourbons from the Spanish throne, and the sub- 

stitution for them of ascion of the most liberal among 

royal houses; the virtual Sonne - the kingdoms 
» wit! 








of Labor is one of the most important issues Such advice 
with which the Republican party of the future | ot 
must grapple, Again, it is not forgotten that, | m 
at a ward caucus, some weeks before the Con- 
vention, Mr. Hoar most emphatically gave ut- 


on of Mr. Hoar’s plan for a national 
system of education. Thoughts connected 
with that Project have, naturally, led to a con- 
sideration of the characteristics of the author 
of this excellent measure, who is spoken of in 


esigns on the 

t city founded b Constantine and the vast but 

} ro ing and anarchical dominion of the Sultan, all 
combine to invest with Profound interest 





the ever. 
: hanging ph f our tidings from the Old W ld. A 
themselves on the downward road, because The pictures are few, but very pretty, the Tuefntndae, through truck scr oe Ol, World. 
th ii , terance to his views on the Labor question, | their wives had worn all of their salary, or binding and paper exceedingly beautiful. The es od. — tay dims 18 prensa vements are E 
i comp mentary ‘anguage quoted above. asserting its importance, and arguing in favor, expended it on the appointments of the house, [ Publishers haye done a g0od thing to make and instrostne panorama of events on that continent, 
| Another measure of much importance,—the especially, of placing the Republican party in | The fate of the poor man who found a linch- | this collection from Our Young Folks, and may Feudalion  Bralon ate Se on cae a nidale. : 
bill for the establishment of a com:nission to such a position as to render efficient aid to the in, and felt himself obliged to make a car- | Many a parent wil] thank them for a book and Nineteenth-Century skepticism and secularism on H 
| in th i pin, B' b the other, Reco nizing a Divine Providence in all T 
vestigate the various matters connected working classes in carrying into practical effect riage to fit it, is the fate of the husband who | which will make such an acceptable present, | {he roceeds and is, it“icoke hopefully on the great M 
with the Labor question,—was introduced in the principle of codperati finds his bride j ‘ f gold and sil es conflict as destined (like our ow1 recent convulsion) 
the National House of Re ntatives, by Mr. Pp Pp. . peration, ; nds his bride in possession of gold and si ver to evolve from strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a 
pogee: ae cua, | BUt a mest ienportant fact is evidently for- valuables, and no large income to support the A SPECIAL OFFER, manking! "@PPler future for’ the tolling §acnso®,® r 
a ~— eer oa “oy Ma — gotten by this Democratic newspaper and those | owner in gold and silver style The Woman's aaa given with other Pub- “he our own country, @ war upon corruption and ras- le 
an received at the me o ntroduction : ey ’ ications, cality in office has n inaugurated in our City, | 
oe but slight; but, during the period that has +g agree with Me spe meg - tis h 0 What society leaves in one’s P anne, the We have made arrangements to furnish either of whereby the government of our State has been revon fo 
between the close of last winter’s Con- ed doe, On the part of Mr. Hoar iat has | church lays a tribute “pon. Foreign and the Publications named below at the following re- which seep nrough Most sanguine sen Of eform E 
, f th tom 8 called down so much abuse on his head was home missions, Bible Societies, destitute duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. S morally certain that the movement thus inaugurat- Tr 
Sress and the opening of the piscent cession, it Prepared by that gentleman nearly a year ago, churches in the uttermost parts of the earth, | Littell’s Living 4 
has been subjected to much thoughtful con- —long before the State Convention,—and was 
sideration by the element in society for whose 


ed cannot, in its progress, be circumscribed to an Yi 
or any party, but that its purifying influence 


. North A 
the “Lord’s poor,” superannuated ministers, | 7 F's ed to be felt in every part of the Union, re- 


indigent but pious young men in theological 
schools, each and all, one is under “covenant 


submitted to Congress last year. - How little 


benefit it was conceived—the laboring men. room remains for the unjust insinuation that 


At first, it was received with much suspicion ; 

















lin 
iticians by trade, and confiding it those oe) 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. To this beneficent for 
: , : ig x D and vitally needed Reform, Tux TRIBUNE will de- 
SGtces@ip nent one of the bill came to be this friendship for the workingmen is the re- obligation” to help, beside supporting one’s Leones vote its best energies, regardless of personal interests 1 
as, as ‘a! purpose sult of a sudden impulse, and is intended only | own cler an, and keeping the church and Galaxy and falhpredilections, esteeming the choles cf honest Hi 
. syman, and keeping the 
better understood, it was hailed as an omen of , , ° Scribner’s Monthly and Woman’s Journai.. |" * 5.60 | and faithful men to office as of ai] new departures the f 
ft tee ; for effect in the coming Presidential campaign. | parsonage in the latest Style of finish and fur- | por" paturday and Woman’s Journal ”*"** 5.50 | Mostessential and auspicious chi 
a brighter day for the honest, str ugeling ones | T+ has long been considered by the personal niture. “Church socials” seem to be the Frank Lasiie’s Lady 's Mag ana ag Wom. Sena See Its hostility vo arrender ake ne Dames "of Oder hor = 
Whose hopes for the future Keep pace with friends of Mr. Hoar that he has been very fourdation stones upon which the church Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman's Journal... . 4.75 SSvested Bocurtent polities orhair pote & gone, in- J 
. . : ey ’ , Saas nee . fo se or fall, 
their a in rd hoe o tion, hela | *i¢al on this point; but those who know him Proper rests, and these women alone are en- Our Young naa and Woman's yogourna i £00 | if clear that the ndamental principles which have = 
The State Labor orm Convention, best know that this radicalism is the result of gineering with marked ability, laying a solid Fouth’s Companion and of —— 8 Journal. ... |" 3.50 are hennenenerably regeréed eet racticaly aelicans Jo 
on cnchetct cen est senton, nee & deep-seated prineiple, a well-founded belief basis of cold chicken and tongue, coffee and | The Radical ama Woman's Journal, "°"°"77"77* $58 by the whole country. Ate Fight of ever man to his bus 
ti te, a resolution endorsin hee . th 2 es J +++ 4.75 | Own limbs and rinews— e equality of all citizens 
an ae on on d approvin a in the justice of the claims of labor. No truer biscuit, pickles and cake. Upon this, many a be Agrioninng Home Woman's Jearsournai. “ip ans fore the law—the inability ofa State to enslave any ae 
action by Mr. Hoar, an PP 8 : man or more honorable representative of the pulpit plants its luxurious upholstery and em- | The National Standard and Woman’s Journal.’ 3.00 | portion of its people—the duty of the Union to guar- 
measure which he had introduced. Working- people occupies a Place in the councils of the bossed Bible—into the bones and blood of the | The subscriptions to these Publications can com. sate fortelts It by erimeeu ene of si pk 4 wn. 
men’s associations in different portions of the . mence at the time they are sent us We cannot fur- firm foundations of our National edifice; and palsied D 
untry took similar measures and, when the meas ae George B. Hoar; andit is not too pastor goes the strength of the food, which nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially the hand which shall seek ‘to displace them! ble 
pai sen of O sm nvened, a large | MUCH to say that, when the tenant Party | enables him to Preach to the providers from inducoma ce, areful survey of this list, as it offers groas ty has contend rent Jes fabricofemas peat Par: | 
, Cc ’ 
Present session of Con, ae 4 a in the country shall have fitly honored the this grateful text, “Let your women keep si- inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders ey fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgmene of py 
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